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HOWARD & CO. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, - 


OPENED A LARGE INVOICE oF 


SILK UMBRELLAS, 


INCLUDING SUN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS. 





They have also received a new assortment of 


Double Smelling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


LACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The first July number of THE ROUND TABLE began the SIXTH VOLUME. 


immediate payment without further notice. 


Attention is invited to the Prospectus on the sixteenth page. 


Subscribers in arrears are requested to make 
The present is a favorable 


time for yeasty advertisers to make thetr contracts, as terms will be conceded during July which will not be granted thereafter. 


WIDDLETON’S LIST 


oF 
CHOICE STANDARD AND BELLES-LETTRES 
BOOKS. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 
London edition, revised and corrected by the author; being 
the most accurate and reliable edition extant, 10 vols., com 
prising—Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature of Europe, 4 
vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 vols., $6 %%, 
Uniform sets, 10 vols. in box, cloth, extra, $22 50; half calf or 
half turkey, gilt tops, $40. 


Disraeli. 
cloth, extra, $9; 


Printed from the last 


Cunrositizs OF LITERATURE, 

half calf, $16. 

Disraeli, AMENITIES oF LITERATURE. 
cloth, extra, $4 50; half calf, $8. Uniform sets of Disracli, 6 
vols. in box, cloth, extra, $13 50; half calf, $24. 


Doctor Doran’s Works. 
ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols, 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Comprising— 
TABLE TRAITS, With something on them, 1 vol. 
Habits AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the 

Makers of both. 1 vol. 

Tue QUEENS OF ENGLAND oF THE HouskE oF HaNOvER (the 

Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. 

1 vol. 
Monarcus RETIRED FROM BustiNEss. 2 vols., sets, cloth, ex- 

tra, $20; half calf, $35. Vols. separately, $2 25. 

Dr. Doran, F.S8.A., editor of The London Atheneum, ‘is a 
charming writer; quaint, fresh, genial, correct, satisfactory, 
delightful. The world owes him a debt of gratitude.”"—N. ¥. 
Evening Post. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR Days. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. Corrected and 
revised, with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 
5 vols., cloth, extra, $11 25; half calf, $20. 


Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. A new edition, 
corrected and enriched by translations of the numerous clas- 
sical extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $6 75; half calf, $12. 


This edition of ‘quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in 

beauty of mechanical execution, 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiang. Edited, with notes, 
by De. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome library edition, 


with portraits. 6 vols., including Life of Prof. Wilson, by 
Mrs, Gordon, $13 50; half calf, p24. 


Edgar A. Poe's Complete Works, Uniform edition, 
4 yuls, 6Fown Avo, Cloth, extra, lh box, $9) half calf, $16, 


Poe's Poems, ciilire, with Memoir, Steel portrait and Au 
togfaph, ine, eloth, extra, BE top, #9 85; fall turkey gilt 
OF ALIQte, B4 BU, 

Praed's Poema, The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth 


Praed| av elegant edition, @ vols, crawa Sye, 6loth, #4 40; 
half calf, #8, Also in blue and gold, #2 40, 

*,* This list comprises a portion of our standard publica 
tious, A catalogue of our entire list is now ready, aud sent 
to any address upon application, 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street (near Howard), New York. 
Or can be had at principal bookstores. 





NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


THE HOME BOOK OF PLEASURE AND 
INSTRUCTION. 


An original work with 250 illustrations. Edited by Mrs. R. 
VALENTINE, editor of The Girls’ Own Book, Aunt Louisa’s Pic- 
ture Books, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, $3 7%. 


SUBJECTS : 


Open-Air Games, Botany. Music. 
Indoor Games, Gardening. Conchology. 
Christmas Games, Work of all Kinds. Aquarixem. 


Acting Charades, 
Archery. 
Croquet. 


Water-color Painting. 
Illumination, ete, 
House Studies, 


CONTRIBUTORS: 

Miss Yonge, author of The Heir Miss Watts. 

of Redclyffe. Miss Dyson, author of Sunshine 
Mrs. English, contributor to Sat-) in Sickness, etc. 

urday Review, Once a Week, Miss Hartshorne. 

ete., ete. Henry Warren, President of the 
Mrs. Aylmer, contributor to Sat-| Societyof Water-color Artists. 

urday ee Once a Week, Albert Warren. 

etc., et Edward Dalziel, 
Mrs. Mee ‘and Migs Austin. (Captain McCoy. 
Miss Peard. /Rev. C, Hartshorne, etc., etc. 

This volume, with original illustrations of a high diana: 
aims to be a siandard book for play, work, art, duty, games for 
play-hours, work for leisure in the tome circle, art for the culti- 
vation of taste, and duty to ensure home happiness. 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES. 
Revised to 1867. Large crown 8vo, cloth, new style, gilt top, 
pp. 1,100, $s. 

In this completely new edition, which is composed in a larger 
type than the original, the number of distinct alphabetical arti- 
cles has been increased from % »383 to 11,045, the whole work re- 
modelled, every date verified, ‘and every subject re-examined 
from the original authorities. 

In comparison with the latest edition of the hitherto consid- 
ered best work on the subject, Townsend's Dates now contains 
nearly double the number of distinct alphabetical articles. 


Townsend's Dates will be found avaluable help on the subjects of 


Domestic Pets, 
Graver Hours, 
Eic., etc. 








Administrations, Theaters. Explosions. 
Battles. China. Rebellions. 
Bible, and its Trans- | The Thames, Gunes, 
lations. The Crystal Pal- Railways. 
American War. ace. Printing. 
Prussian War. Exhibitions, Alliances. 
Treaties. Bishoprics. Old Style. 
Pilots. Colonies. New Style. 
Conspiracies. Universities. Calendars. 
Sea Fights. Public Schools. Hospitals. 
Orders of Knight- Clubs. House of Com- 
hood. Colleges. mone, 
Reform Bills. Comets. Marriage. 
Newspapers. Law Courts. Planets. 
United States. City Companies. Volunteers, 
Migratory Birds. Libraries, Population Tables, 
Shops. The Crusades. Ragged Schools. 
Gardens. Telegraphs, Revenue, 
Law Courts. Emigration. Revolvers. 


And its Eleven Thousand other Articles, 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S REFRBRENCE BOOK. 
Lingtiestionably the best book of British rural sports now to 
he obtalied.” Stamford Mere ry: 
li laFee CFOWH BVO, Cloth, pp. 900, priee 87 60. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 


Hor FISHING see HRITISH RURAL SPORTS, 
Nor RACING fee HHITISH RURAL SPORTS 
Vor HOATING Bee OAS it RURAL SPORTS, 
Hor COURBING — gee HITISH RURAL SPOTS, 
for OHICKHT BBE Aart HUHAL RPOHTS, 
far RHLOOTING see HHITIBE URAL BPORTS, 
hor CHOQU HT see HIITIAIE HUNAL BPOWTS, 
hor AWIMMING gee BRITISH HURAL SPORTS, 
For HIDING Bee Bit (UAL SPOTS, 
For DRIVING see BHITIAH HUNAL RPONTS: 
For HUNTING — gee BHITIBSH RURAL SPORTS, 





For everything ) 


relating to, see BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, 
Sports 


Now ready, the Seventh Edition, enlarged and completely 
revised, with numerous original illustrations, 
The ahoye supplied by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





"Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Henny SEDLEY and Dorsey GARDNER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern Dist ict of ‘New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
From the Author’s Advance Sheets, 


DIAVOLA; 


oR, 
NOBODY’S DAUGHTER. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon, 
Author of Lady Audley’s Secret, Henry Dunbar, etc. 
Octavo, 270 pp., price 75 cts. 
This brilliant novel is by far the best Miss Braddon has ever 
written ; it surpasses in interest and will have a larger sale than 
her famous romance, Lady Audley’s Secret. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 
Also for sale by all booksellers in the United States. 
DICK & FITZGERALD will send the above work by mail, 


postage paid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the 
price, 





JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER : 
A CYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
NEw REVISED EDITION. 
EMBRACING 


The Art of Cookery, 
Receipts, under forty-five heads, 


Domestic Education, 

The House and its Furniture, 

Duties of the Mistress, Family Bills of Fare, 

Duties of the Servant, Perfumery and the Toilet, 

The Store-Room and Marketing, Infusions and Cosmetics, 

Domestic Manipulation, Pomades, Vinegars, Soaps, etc. 

Care of Children and their Food, The Family Medical Guide, 

The Table and Attendance, Miscellaneous Receipts, etc. 
Comprising 5,000 Practical Receipts and Maxims, illustrated 

with 500 Wood Engravings. 


EDITED BY MRS. E. F. ELLET, 


author of Women of the American Revolution. Printed on fine 
toned laid paper, in one 8vo volume of 600 pages, elegantly bound 
in extra cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, vermilion edges, price $4. 

The original receipts and directions contained in this valuable 
work have been furnished to the popular aud practical editor, by 
American housekeepers of long experience and tried skill, and 
proprietors of celebrated establishments in New York, 

Unlike others of its class, its instructions are given from prac- 
tical knowledge; it is intended for utility, to satisfy a universal 
want; it only needs to be consulted to become the invaluable 
companion and guide to every lady who has charge of a hoiise- 
hold, Published by 


W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
44 Broome Street, New York, 


N. B.—Mailed post-paid 68 Feseipt of prige, AHA for sale by all 
haeksellera, 


TO MEN OF LEISURE OF LITERARY 
TASTES, 

‘Two or three gentlemen of education, Who may purpase spend- 
ing the summer at Newport, Saratoga, or ather fashionable water: 
ing places, who have the entrée of good society, and who have the 
ability to write spirited and scholarly letters, may arrange with 
a journal of high position, Nothing short of these requisites in 
any particular will be of the least use, Address in first instance, 
stating views, etc , 

Neptune, 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 





















































































Dealings with the Fairies. With 12 illustrations by 


THrE Rounpv TABLE. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. 


The Poultry Book: A Manual for the Breeder and Keeper 
of Plain and Fancy Poultry, comprising the Management and 
Rearing, the Qualities and Characteristics of the Various 
Breeds; to which is added The Standard of Excellence in 
Exhibition Birds, authorized by the Poultry Club of England. 
Illustrated with 30 full-page plates printed in colors by 
Leighton Brothers from drawings by Harrison Weir, and 36 
wood engravings. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $9. 


By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The Reign of Law: Essays on Divine Government. Post 
8ve, $2 50, 


By Lorp Lytton (BULWER). 


The Last of the Barons: A Novel. Cheap edition. 
487 pages, fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 50 cents. 





By Dona GREENWELL, 
Christina, and Other Poems, Newedition. With 
many additional poems. Crown 8vo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $2. 


By GrorGE Macpona.p, M.A. 


Arthur Hughes. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $1 25. 
Unspoken Sermons: Ears of Corn Gathered and Rubbed 
in the Hands upon Broken Sabbaths. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood: A Story, 
By the “ Vicar of Marshmallows.” Reprinted from Dr. 
Guthrie’s Sunday Magazine. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


By Tuomas Gurunie, D.D. 


Out of Harness: Sketches Narrative and Descriptive. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 





By Sim Tuomas Noon Ta.tFrourp. 
Charles Lamb’s Works. New Edition. Edited, with 
Memorials, by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, $5. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT, 


The Blackfriars Shakspere. A New and Cheap 
Edition of Shakspere’s Complete Works. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Beautifully printed on toned paper. In crown 8vyo, 
cloth, $2. 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers, Au- 
tobiographers, and Diarists. Forming a Collec- 
tion of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. Post 
8vo, $3. 





By MatuEw Browne. 


Views and Cpinions: A Series of Essays on Literary 
Men and Literature; on Books, etc. In crown 8vo, $2. 





By PRoFEssoR PLUMPTRE. 


Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for 
1866. Demy 8yo, cloth, $3 50. 





By Sir Joun F. W. Henrscuet, Bart. 


Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. l- 
lustrated with numerous diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 





By Henry Auronrp, D.D. 

The Year of Prayer: Family Prayers for the Christian 
Year. Suited to the Services and Commemorations of the 
Church.- In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

By ByORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

Arne: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. Translated by 
Augusta Plesner and 8. Rugeley Powers. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$2 50. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


The Complete Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 
New Edition. Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poems, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 





*,* For sale by most respectable booksellers, or mailed free, 
on receipt of advertised price, by the publishers, 


i\CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 





Far Above Rubies: A New Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Rid- 
dell, author of George Geith, City and Suburb, etc. In 3 
vols. 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates, author of The Forlorn 
Hope, Kissing the Rod, etc. Reprinted from All the Year 
Round. 3 vols. 


Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, author of 
Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg, etc. 3 vols. 


Seventy-five Brooke Street. By Percy Fitzgerald, au- 
thor of The Second Mrs. Tillotson, etc. 3 vols, 


The Tallants of Barton: A New Novel. By Joseph 
Hatton, author of Bitter Sweets, etc. In 3 vols. 

The Forlorn Hope. By Edmund Yates, author of Black 
Sheep, Kissing the Rod, etc. 3 vols. 

The Clives of Burcot. By Hesba Stretton, author of 
The Travelling Post-office, in Mugby Junction. 3 vols. 


Called to Account. By Miss Annie Thomas, author of 
Denis Donne, Sir Victor's Choice, etc. In 3 vols. (Now 
ready.) 


Ada Mioore’s Story. 3 vols. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Race for Wealth. By the author of George Geith, 
etc, 6s. (Ready this day.) 

Archie Lovell. By the author of Miss Forrester, etc. 6a, 
Lizzie Lorton of Creyrigg. By the author of Sowing 
the Wind, etc. 6s. 

Sans Merci. By the author of Guy Livingstone, etc. 6s. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18 Catharine Street, Strand, London. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE » 


Have now on hand the largest assortment in New York of. the 
Standard Editions of 


PRESENTATION AND FAMILY BIBLES, 
in all the latest styles of Plain and Ornamental Bindings; 
Prayer-Books and Church Services 


in Velvet, Ivory, Morocco, and Calf Bindings. 
ALSO, 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS, IN CASES, 
suitable for Christening and Wedding Presents, 
Wholesale and Retail, at the 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGCRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
7 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrietie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. : 
All Goods guaranteed as represented, 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 
For Sale.—A small Newspaper, Types and Forms nearly 


new. Will be sold for $1,000 if taken at once. The materials and 
good-will cost over $3.800. 





Wanted \—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 





Address 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Now Ready.—Madelaine Darth. A Strange 
and fascinating story. For sale everywhere. In paper, price 50 
cents. Copies sent on application to LADD & CO., 13 Exchange 


Place—P. O,. Box 169—Chicago, Ill. Trade supplied by Western 
News Company, Chicago, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF SCIENTIFIC Books, 








192 Broadway, New York. 

JUST ISSUED, a new edition of the General Catalogue of Foreign 
and American Scientific Books, thoroughly revised, and with ad- 
ditional new and valuable works up to July 1, 1867. 





416 Broome Street, New York 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





‘* Legible, Portable, and Cheap.” 
THE GLOBE BULWER, 


Complete in twenty-two neat 16mo vols. 





Now Reapy : 
THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. 
PELHAM; or, Adventures of a Gentleman. 


EUCENE ARAM: ATale. 


All the remaining volumes are stereotyped and will be pub- 
lished in rapid succession. 

Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved frontis- 
piece to each volume, and handsomely bound in green morocco 
cloth. Price per vol. $1 50. Each novel sold separately. 

The Nation says of the Globe Bulwer: 

. . . As regards the judicious combination of cheapness, 
portability, legibility, and beauty, this Globe edition of Bulwer 
we think better than any of the many new cheap editions with 
which the public has recently been made so familiar. 

And the Globe Bulwer, too, is certainly an elegant book; its pa- 
per is not thick, but it is fine and of an agreeable tint, the type is 
large and clear, and the volume is of a very handy size.” 


A HISTORY OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Henry C. Lea. In one octavo volume of nearly 
€00 pages, extra cloth, price $3 75. 

*. . . We do not exaggerate the merits of Mr. Lea’s 
book when we eay that it is evidently founded on a remark- 
ably wide and profound examination of the original sources 
of information, its arrangement is lucid and the spirit that 
pervades it isin the main just and philosophical. The learned 
author travels over the entire ground from the Apostolic age 
to the quarrel of Pius IX. with the Italian Government, 
Though he does not wander from his proper theme, he drops 
incidentally much curious and instructive information re- 
specting the Church and society in the course of the extended 
period which he has occasion to traverse. One has only to 
turn to the chapters which describe the Hildebrandian reform 
and the conflict that ensued between the papacy and the em- 
pire, to convince himself of the author's ample erudition and 
of his general fitness for the task which he has undertaken. 
Altogether, the work is an extremely creditable addition to 
the literature of Church history, and may challenge compar- 
ison with the best monographs which the German scholarship 
of our day has produced in this department.’’— The Nation. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 
Antecedents and Its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., 
F.G.8., Military Correspondent of The London Times during 
the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous 
maps and plans, cloth. 


A MANUAL OF MARINE INSURANCE. 
By Maney Hopktys, author of A Hand-book of Average, etc. 
‘1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 


MELPOMENE DIVINA; 
or, Poems on Christian Themes. By Curistopuer LaomEDON 
Pinpar. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth. 


METEORIC ASTRONOMY: 

A Treatise on Shooting Stars, Fire Balls, and Aerolites. By 
Danie. Kirkwoop, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. Printed on tinted paper. 1 vol. 
12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


VON BORCKE’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence. By Hrros 
Von Borcxe, late Chief of Staff to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 
2 vols, in one, large 12mo, cloth, price $3. 


BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. 
Printed under the Supervision of the Early English Text Society. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. Uniform with The Early English Texts, 


Meeers. J. B. Lippincott & Co, have arranged for a limited 
supply of the Percy Ballads, and are prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions. Vol I, and Part I. of Vol. 1V. have already been 
received, and it is expected that the entire work will be com- 
pleted and ready for subscribers by the first of September. 

Subscription price of the four volumes, in style of The 
Early English Texts, $18. 


It 


JUST RECEIVED: 


BLACK’S ATLAS. 
Black’s General Atlas of the World, 1867. New edition, revised. 
In folio half morocco, gilt edges. 





IN PRESS : 
SLEEP AND ITS DERANCEMENTS. 


By Witu1am A. Hammonp, M.D. 1 vol 12mo. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
with reference to Geometry and Infinitesimal Method. By A.- 
BERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, A.M., LL.D. 12mo. 





Our publications are for sale by booksellers generally, or sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





{Copies cent to any addrese, post-paid, on application. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting them. 
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ON TO MEXICO!” 


yen halls of the Montezumas are nearer the per- 
manent grasp of the great American Republic at 
“this moment than they were even after that series of 
sanguinary battles which ended when the victorious 
Jegions of Scott poured into the grand square of the 
City of Mexico, However sagacious statesmen may 
foresee in such a tendency countless embarrassing 
consequences, however conservative thinkers may rec- 
ognize in its development the certain seeds of pre- 
mature national decay or disintegration, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that events are likely to extend 
with surprising rapidity the boundaries of United 
States territory, until from Sitka to Panama, from St. 
Lawrence to Yucatan, one banner alone will float over 
the soil, and that the banner of the Stripes and Stars. 
It is impossible to deny, whatever may be our own 
fears or predilections, that this magnificent vision of 
national grandeur and supremacy has a powerful 
hold upon the imagination of the American people, 
and that the fact must be taken into serious account by 
those who would form trustworthy opinions of the poli- 
tical future. The apprchensions of an intelligent few, 
however firmly based upon a careful study of history 
and expressed through sentiments of genuine patriot- 
ism, will serve as but a fragile barrier when a tempt- 
ing opportunity to disregard them arises, and when 
the class of men who always profit by the popular 
wave stand ready to urge it, foaming, over every ob- 
stacle. Manifest destiny simply means that what the 
people may be tempted to do, they, being the sover- 
eigns, assuredly may be expected to do. The oppor- 
tunity and the temptation are now palpably set be- 
fore them, as they never before have been, on the 
other side of the Rio Grande ; and for this reason we 
believe that the separate independence of Mexico was 
never before since’ she gained it in such imminent 
peril. 


ness of the Mexicans themselves opportunely com- 
bined to ensure it. The wretched mongrels may cut 
each other in pieces, the United States reduce them 
to their normal state of peonage now, and no Euro- 
pean state will lift a finger to prevent it. 


But will this government, on any pretext, under- 
take intervention in Mexico? We should say not, 
should hope not, and, as our readers know, have more 
than once argued against it. The responsibility, the 
cost, and other considerations forbid such a step. 
But there are more ways than one by which “ mani- 
fest destiny ” may be accomplished without the os- 
tensible connivance of established authority. What 
France could not do in the name of an emperor, 
America may yet do in the name of a people, and 
that without orders from any organized war depart- 
ment. In plain English, whether it be right or wrong, 
desirable or undesirable, there is every probability 
that, before the year is over, Mexico will be invaded 
in force by men who are likely to be found of sterner 
fighting stuff than any with whom she has yet had to 
deal. We will not prophesy the ultimate result of 
such a struggle, since the situation will be highly 
complicated, and unforeseen occurrences may present 
themselves; yet it is safe to anticipate, as one of its 
incidents, that, sooner or later, the Washington gov- 
ernment will be forced into the scene of action, with 
probable consequences needless to foretell. But will 
the foreign governments object to a grand filibuster- 
ing movement upon Mexico? How can they, if such 
a movement be made in the avowed interests of law 
and order? Besides, does not the blood of Maxi- 
milian call aloud for vengeance, and will they object 
to the overthrow of his murderers? There seems to 
be no motive either of reason or passion which should 
prompt European interference. It remains to con- 
sider what may be the action of the government of 
the United States, 


It is clear that as regards international comity this 
government is bound to pay the same respect to a 
weak nation as to a strong one; to check, if possible, 
a filibustering invasion of Mexico no less than a Fe- 
nian invasion of Canada, There are, however, seve- 
ral considerations, apart from a strict construction of 
international law, which make the two cases very 





Had the Mexican Republican leaders really aimed 
at the overthrow of their country’s independence 
while ostensibly struggling to maintain it, they could 
not have hit upon a more effectual means to subserve 
their purpose than they have adopted in taking the 
life of the Archduke Maximilian. By that one act 
they have forfeited the countenance and sympathy of 
every power in Europe. Physical aid of a direct 
kind might not truly hereafter have been offered 
them, whatever might be threatened by the United 
States or its enterprising citizens; but moral support 
unquestionably would have me a force frequently 
more potential, It cost the government of Washing- 
ton not a bayonet or a cartridge to send Bazaine and 
his army back to the Tuileries; the influence of Eu- 
ropean powers might readily hitherto have prevented 
the absorption of Mexico by the United States with- 
out the necessity for armed intervention. But how 
stands the case now? The European powers, directly 
or implicitly, are committed to the assumption that 
the Mexicans are unfit for self-government; their 
worst experiment in such a direction having been, in 
the European opinion, that which was forcibly inter- 
rupted by Maximilian and his supporters, and which 
is now as forcibly reinstated. The European powers 
cannot therefore object on the ground of the excel- 
lence or sufficiency of the present Mexican govern- 
ment, any more than they can on that of the inviola- 
bility of a nationality to any steps on the part of the 
citizens of this country towards consummating that 
which the European powers attempted but failed to 
accomplish ; that is to say, the establishment in Mex- 
ico of permanent, peaceful, and orderly authority. 
They might, very naturally, doubt our success just as 
we did theirs; but the event has shown the accuracy 
of the latter prognostication, while the former is yet 

to be tested. Mere failure, however, to establish a 
hew system would not have placed the European 
nations in so powerless a situation as regards the fu- 
ture of Mexico as they now promise to occupy, had 


different ones, In the first place, every possible form 
of government, except one organized by Northern 
Americans, has been tried in Mexico and found want- 
ing; it is unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
any change could be for the worse. In Canada, on 
the other hand, the existing government is and has 
been satisfactory to the people, who have shown them- 
selves under it to be peaceful, industrious, and hap- 
py; there is, consequently, no good reason to suppose 
that any change there would be for the better. A 
Fenian invasion of Canada would be certain, if un- 
supported, to end in failure; a filibusters’ invasion 
of Mexico would have, however, very good chances 
of success. To permit the one, was to risk being 
embroiled with a powerful nation on the very heels 
of our civil war; to allow the other, would involve 
no such risk, for reasons sufficiently apparent. In 
the first case, our government stood towards the 
menaced one in an attitude of friendship and equality ; 
in the second, its position is that of a great power 
whose courteous yet earnest remonstrance in behalf 
of mercy and moderation has been contemptuously 





unlikely the authorities wiil stretch their powers too 
soon or too much in behalf of a hybrid race whose 
leaders have treated this country with wanton dis- 
respect and who have behaved with such unmanly 
barbarity. 


There are many able men in our Southern States 
who might find a splendid field for their talents and 
enterprise in the rich and only partially developed 
territory of Mexico tothe profit of civilization and 
to the solid advantage of the Mexicans themselves. 
Such an outlet would likewise have value in political 
respects, since it would divert attention from acri- 
monious differences and smooth the path towards 
fraternal reconstruction. If it be indeed true that 
feeble races must give place to strong onés, there has 
never been a more plausible arena for enforcing the 
theory than in Mexico at this time. The piebald 
ragamuffins who, for nearly half a century, have 
drenched that beautiful land with blood and bade 
defiance to the progress of the civilized world, may 
well give place at last to the aspiring warriors, think- 
ers, and workers of our own race who have long been 
watching for the time when such a great movement 
could be effected with the best chances for direct suc- 
cess and the least probability of interference from 
without to effect its permanency. It has been well, 
no doubt, that the Imperial scheme with a European 
basis has been put, in Mexico, to an absolutely crucial 


test. There is now little danger of an attempt at 
repetition. The fate of the unhappy but noble Maxi- 


milian will deter similar adventures from countries 
which are even now at a loss how to set to work to 
avenge him. It will be a strange and impressive 
paradox if the warlike Anglo-Saxons and Creoles of 
the North should be the instruments for punishing a 
crime which Providence will never suffer to remain 
unatoned ; strange if the edifice of strong and pros- 
perous government, which emperors have signally 
failed to erect, should be reared in triumph at last by 
adventurous Republicans. 





REPRESENTATION. 


T is now very generally admitted, here and in Eng: 

land, that the mere representation of the majority 
is not a representation of the people. Fifty-one men 
in every hundred have no divine right to stifle the 
voices of the forty-nine. The efforts which are being 
made both there and here to give minorities a voice 
in the public councils proportionate to their numbers 
in the constituent body, are proofs that the public 
mind rejects the doctrine that the temporary majority 
is entitled to all power. Mr. Buckalew has intro- 
duced in Congress a proposition that, in the choice of 
congressmen from the ten rebel states, the principle 
of cumulative voting shall be recognized. His sug- 
gestion is this: that if Georgia, for instance, be enti- 
tled to eleven representatives, they shall be chosen 
by the whole state on a general ticket, and that every 
elector may either cast one vote for eleven men or 
cast eleven votes for one man, and of course may 
adopt any of the variations of voting between these 
two extremes. This is a simple way of. securing to a 
minority its fair share of representation where the 
number to be elected is a fixed one, as is necessarily 
the case with the representation of a state in Con- 
gress. Of course, Mr. Buckalew’s amendment could 





disregarded by an insignificant and in every respect 
inferior power, which, but for the moral force and 
warlike valor of its neighbor, would never have en- 
joyed the limited gleam of success which has intoxi- 
cated it, and consequently would never have had the 
chance to carry its late bloodthirsty and insolent 
crime into effect. International law, like all other 
law, is susceptible of a certain elasticity, and in cir- 
cumstances so widely different as these, and where 
the will of the people rather than a technical construc- 
tion is destined to shape and direct governmental 
policy, it is natural to expect that cases will vary in 
the ratio of circumstances. It behoves every Amer- 
ican to remember that, beyond all question, Maximil- 
ian intended to do great good for Mexico, and that we, 
as a nation, have prevented it. The Government of the 
United States will scarcely so far forget its dignity as 
openly to aid and abet the schemes of filibusters 
whether directed towards Mexico or elsewhere. Our 








not the stupid cruclty, the short-sighted vindictive- 








frontier, however, is a very extensive one, and it is 


not be adopted in reference to the ten states without 
applying it hereafter alike to all the states. It is easy 
to see that this mode of voting enables a minority in 
any district to secure for itself representation equiva- 
lent to its numbers. If this city were entitled to twenty 
members of Assembly, to be chosen on general 
ticket, and the Republican and. Democratic voters 
here were in the proportion of one to three, the Re- 
publican party would simply nominate five members 
instead of twenty on their side, and, concentrating all 
their votes on these five, each elector casting four 
votes for each of the five, would secure their election, 
Take the numbers of the two parties at thirty thou- 
sand and ninety thousand, making a total vote of one 
hundred and twenty thousand, it will be seen that 
the five minority candidates would receive thirty 
thousand votes multiplied by four, which, being equal 





to the whole vote of the city, secures their election 
beyond all peradventure. The majority, having no 
hope of electing more than fifteen, would, of course, 
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nominate only that number and let their voters mul- | and the presence of a few such men would ensure to 
tiply their votes upon some candidates at one polling | the mass of the people of all parties better protec- 
district and others at another, The majority also | tion to their interests than they get now. 


would, if the matter were accurately carried out, poll 
for each of their fifteen candidates just one hundred 
and twenty thousand votes. For while the minority, | 
having thirty thousand voters and only five candi- 
-dates, could multiply their strength by four, the ma- 
jority, having to elect fifteen candidates, could only 
multiply their strength to the extent of adding thirty- 
three per cent. to their whole vote. Of course it 
would not come out accurately in practice. The mi- 
nority might get but four members and the majority 
sixteen, The result would vary, within certain limits, 
at every election. 

The objection to the scheme is that it makes the 
election of the candidates of the respective parties 
certain. A nomination by a party convention would 
be equivalent to an election. This, as our recent ex- 
perience proves, is the very worst way of choosing 
public officers. The result would be that the minor- 
ity would secure a representation, but neither minor- 
ity nor majority would be well represented. Party 
conventions would manage everything, and the people 
would be just as indifferent about voting as they now 
are in the choice of supervisors for this city. To 
secure a representation of the minority at the cost of 
leaving the choice of our public officers utterly in the 
hands of the managers of party conventions on both 
sides, is paying too dear a price, 

It isa mistake to suppose the majority principle 
én be set aside altogether, There mist be antago: 
nisin between parties; there must be left to the peo 
ple a choies between candidates, What we want to 
do is simply to restrain the absolutism of majorities ; 
not to wipe out the principle that, within certain 
limits, majorities govern, The people are here, as 
kings are elsewhere, the ultimate source of power, 
The people can manifest their choice in no other 
way than by voting among themselves in order 
to find out what is the choice of the greater num- 
ber, As improvements are made in governments 
where the monarch is recognized as the source of 
power not by destroying royalty, but by enforcing 
restraints upon the monarch’s power, so we, if we can 
put limits upon the absolutism of majorities, must be 
content. Perfection in human government we shall 
never reach until we are all so good as to need no 
government. For this reason, in our project for a 
state constitution, we did not attempt to change the 
principle of absolute choice of senators by a majority 
in each senate district. We made the senate districts 
very large, because large districts leave the people 
more independent of small party leaders, and large 
districts are less likely to be content with inferior 
candidates. But we proposed to check this majority 
by giving to the people, both majority and minority, 
freer choice of members of Assembly. This freer 
choice can only be secured, so far as we can yet see, 
by making the number of members to be elected to 
the Assembly an uncertain one; defining simply what 
number of electors shall have the right, by combining 
their votes, to elect'a member. This emancipates us 
from nominating conventions whenever we choose 
to free ourselves from their dictation. It does not 
secure the election of men upon their nomination by 
a few party leaders. It docs, we admit, secure 
the election of any man who can get twenty-five 
hundred votes from among the people, and thus, 
it will be said, makes it easy for a corrupt 
man to make up a constituency for himself. 
But the corrupt man finds it easy to get a constitu- 
ency now. On the other hand, good men, who now 
find it next to impossible to get into public life, could 
also, under our method, more easily obtain a constitu- 
ency. What we need most for the improvement of 
our public affairs is, that a chance be given for an 
able man to select public life as a permanent career. 
If such a man knew that all he required to enable 
him to retain his place was a constituency of twenty- 
five hundred voters, gathered from all parts of the 
state, he could count upon remaining in the Assembly 
as permanently as Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Bright re- 
main in the House of Commons. Able menof worthy 
ambition would be attracted into the Assembly as a 
place where they could gain, honestly, a high repute 
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HANDICAP LEGISLATION. 


HE handicap is a species of equestrian contest 
better known on the other side of the water than 
with us. It is a race in which the worst horse is 
taken as the standard. His superior competitors are 
so heavily weighted that their chance becomes no 
better than his; and, as a matter of fact, the handi- 
cap is usually carried off by one of the least worthy 
entries. Thus, the great Gladiateur was nowhere in 
the Cambridgeshire, and if we had a Cambridgeshire 
or an Omnium here, our own Kentucky might expe- 
rience the same fate. It requires little equine or any 
other knowledge to see that a race of this sort is not 
exactly calculated to encourage the production of the 
best horses, and that if it were to become the rule 
instead of the exception, the whole institution of the 
turf would soon collapse as completely as the most 
precise Puritan could desire, The thing seems absurd 
and unfair enough on the face of it, and those who are 
principled or prejudiced against racing may naturally 
deride such rule or custom, Yet, if they would only 
look around them with a little attention, they might 
easily perceive that this very principle of the handi- 
cap, making the worse the atandurd for the better, is 
already much in yogue, and rapidly becoming more 
80,48 A basis of legislation, especially where moral 
oF ECOHOMIG questions are concerned, 

Whiat, for instances, is the " Protective” system but 
an application of the handicap on the largest seale 
to the international exchange of products? Dilfer 
ence of climate and other cireumetances, natural or 
artificial, enable a European country to produce some 
article at two-thirds or one-half the priee which it 
costs to make here, Then comes in Protection and 
claps on a duty of fifty or a hundred per cent, on the 
foreign commodity, weighting it up to the level of 
the domestic, and making the dearer article the 
measure of the cheaper, 

The so-much-talked-of eight-hour law affords a still 
move striking illustration of the legislative handicap, 
By it the physical inferiority or moral indolence of 
one workman is made, or sought to be made, a limit 
beyond which the superior strength or industry of 
another must not presume to pass. We might enu- 
merate other prevalent instances of economic handi- 
capping, such as the financial theory which considers 
the currency as made for the benefit of speculators, 
but we prefer proceeding to the moral application of 
the principle. Of this, the strongest cases as yet are 
the New England prohibition laws. Paddy O’Rafferty 
cannot see or smell liquor without being irresistibly 
impelled into intoxication. The possible proximity 
of whiskey inspires him to smash his furniture, his 
wife and children, the police, and finally himself. 
For his own sake and society’s it is desirable to re- 
move temptation from him ; therefore all the respect- 
able and temperate Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons in 
the community are to be deprived of their occasional 
glasses of wine and beer, no matter at what sacrifice 
to their pleasure, comfort, or health. The moral con- 
dition and wants of O’Rafferty, and loafers like him, 
are made a test whereby to gauge those of all citi- 
zens, and to which the practice of all citizens must 
conform. The extension of this singular logic to 
every real or fancied vice would produce stupendous 
results, to which we barely allude, for in this case 
most emphatically “ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Even in education the handicap principle is assert- 
ing itself vigorously. Because the humble origin of 
some sharp and lucky men has put those in high 
places who are the reverse of scholars, it is widely 
assumed that all polite learning is a disqualification 
for the business of life, especially for. public affairs, 
And of those who do not go quite so far there are 
many who hold that the principal end of colleges and 
universities is to teach the “ useful” and “ practical,” 
which they interpret as meaning the positive sciences. 
The dead languages were formerly the chief objects 
of hostility to this school; but pure mathematics, 
metaphysics, and the higher branches of English lit- 
erature are now included in the proscription ; nor are 


with the people, and a title to further promotion ; | the modern tongues likely to escape, since their study 





appears to be connected with that of comparative 
philology. True, the handicap in this field has not 
as yet pushed itself into actual legislation ; but it is 
making large inroads on the unwritten law of public 
opinion. 

It would be extremely unfair to consider this han- 
dicap system of government as entirely a natural 
or necessary development of American democracy, 
Much of it seems to be inspired by French socialism, 
Socialism, a reaction against the oppression, or at 
least unfair treatment, of the many by the few in the 
old world, made war from the start on all that was 
eminent or superior and, in a vain dream of universal 
equality, put the lowest kind of work on a level with 
the highest, which is the very essence of the handi- 
cap. Other influences have their share, into the in- 
vestigation of which we do not purpose at this time 
to proceed. But whatever the causes of the move- 
ment, its result, if it ever became generally predomi- 
nant, is not difficult to foresee. It would be a 
government for which, happily, neither the English 
nor any other language has as yet a name; but which 
might justly be designated as a cacocracy. For, 
though not necessarily administered by the vilest 
members of society, it would be founded on and 
directed by the real or supposed necessities of the 
worst and weakest portions of the community, 


RITUALISM, 


FUE subject of Nitvalism, concerning which we 

recently promised to lay a few facts before our 
readers, is one on which we are not disposed to be 
over discursive, ‘To us it involves merely a few tri 
flea, such aa Common cense and natural liberty; and 
the way in which it las been handled by some, at 
least, of its opponents tempts us to add common de- 
cency, When we hear the Bishop of London—cer 
tainly no friend to ritualism—deelaring that the ritu- 
alists in his diocese are wearing out their health and 
even their lives in works of charity to the poor; 
when we learn that the highest and noblest of women 
have by these same men been guided, direeted, and 
sustained in missions of incomparable benevolence ; 
and when, per contra, we hear only a wild clamor 
about “ frogs and lice,” and such like clegances, we 
confess we are inclined to give a showing to the men 
and women rather than to the reptilia and insecta. 
And when we read a carefully elaborated treatise on 
the subject by the presiding bishop of the United 
States setting forth the liberty secured to American 
Churchmen by the existing canons of their Church; 
or the lucid expositions of such a man as the judi- 
cious rector of Trinity Church, showing how catholic- 
minded men propose to use the liberty they are en- 
titled to; and when against such things we hear 
mere billingsgate without pretence of other argu- 
ment than that of setting up men of straw, followed 
by the not difficult feat of knocking the said straw 
men down again; then, we confess, we prefer the pe- 
riods of Bishop Hopkins and the paragraphs of Dr. 
Dix to the imitations of the fish-market. To this ex- 
tent goes our sympathy with ritualism, and we be- 
lieve our readers as a class will share it with us, Let 
us get at the facts, 

The moment any man begins to worship he becomes 
to a greater or less extent a ritualist, The dancing 
Dervish has one kind of ritual; the Quaker quictist, 
sitting by the hour with his hat on, has another; the 
Presbyterian, standing at his extemporaneous prayer 
or his metrical psalm, hasa third; the Methodist. Re- 
ligion-run-mad of shout and groan and scream is 
a fourth; and the Episcopalian, with his Book of 
Common Prayer, has simply a more settled ritual 
than the rest. We shall not discuss the comparative 
advantage of these different sorts of ritual. We are 
content to observe that each in its way is a more or 
less perfect kind of ritual, and that thus far Dervish, 
Quaker, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopalian 
are in one sense ritualists, 

When, however, the ritual of a church has been es- 
tablished by competent authority, it sometimes hap- 
pens that differences appear in the way in which 
different men perform the ritual. In the Book of 
Common Prayer a considerable number of directions 
are given in the rubrics for the government of the 
people as well as of the minister, At times all are 
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required to kneel, at times the people are to kneel 
while the priest is directed to stand. At times he is 
ordered to face the people, at other times to turn to 
the altar, and so on. These are details of ritualism, 
which, we take it, has to do with the correct use of 
ritual. Dr. Dix defines ritualism to be “the science 
of rites and ordinances.” We think the reverend 
doctor labors under a mistake. » The science of re- 
ligious rites and ordinances is more properly to be 
called liturgics; but when a liturgic ritual has been 
framed, then ritualism comes in. as the science of 
liturgical proprieties. Liturgics have to do with the 
construction of rituals, and ritualism with their cor- 
rect use. 

Now, the ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is a very ancient one. Taking one step backward, 
you find it scarcely changed in the English Book of 
Common Prayer. Go one step further, and you find 
the English order of morning and evening prayer in 
the old Roman office books, and the order of the 
holy communion, to be merely a translation from the 
office of the mass, Again a step, and these are 
found to be close copies of the Greek books of devo- 
tion, and when we go back to the fountain-head we 
find, if we compare the Greek books with the ritual 
of the synagogue, that it is to this, as to a first source, 
that all must be at last traced, 

Now, if we consider the various changes and modi- 
fications of langtiage, of custom, of people, of religious 
life, through which this rittal has reached us in its 
present form, we shall be astonished that the amount 
of ritualistic diversity ia so small, Jew, Greele, Ito 
man, Haglishman, and American have all laid lands 
upon it; yet it is essentially the same, We do not 
wonder that Episcopalians should be proud of its 
venerable antiquity ; but we are something more than 
surprised, we approach the region of disgust, when 
we find some coterie among these inheritors of the 
ritual of four languages and of five nations—a ritual 
which has been said and sung in every age by priests 
in every sort of vestment, and with every variation 
of prostration, genuflection, and intonation—franti- 
cally insisting that henceforth, for all coming time, 
it shall be said by all men only in their way, in gar- 
ments of such beauty or ugliness as they are pleased 
withal, and with such outward gestures and reverences 
as suit their peculiar phase of rheumatism or awk- 
wardness. One would think that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, coming through so many and such differ- 
ent sources, ought to furnish a ritual of surpassing 
flexibility, and ought, further, to leave the individual 
priest and the individual worshipper an unlimited 
amount of liberty in matters of mere ritualism. 

And so, indeed, the American Prayer-Book does. 
With the exception of a very few ritualistic direc- 
tions, such as we have adverted to, the utmost liberty 
seems purposely to have been left by the framers of 
the American Prayer-Book to both clergy and peo- 
ple: wisely left, there can be no doubt, for the temper 
of this people is not one to be fettered with over-nice 
distinctions or enactments about trifles. But how 
completely free the Church has been left in one mat- 
ter of ritualistic detail our non-theological readers 
may gather from a late address of the Bishop of 
North Carolina, in which that learned prelate in- 
structed his clergy that the use or disuse of clerical 
vestments and the choice among various kinds or 
colors of priestly garments are wholly discretionary, 
so that if a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church chooses “ to officiate in his shirt sleeves or in 
the canonicals of a Roman Catholic priest ” he is 
equally guiltless of a violation of the law. Just as 
little law is there on the subject of incense, of altar- 
lights, or of prostrations, genuflections, and such 
like. There is no command to use them, and as little 
prohibition of their use. These things are left as free 
to ritualists to use as to anti-ritualists to let alone; 
and, so far as we can see, he is the most faithful 
Churchman on cither side who uses his own liberty 
With discretion, and respects his neighbor's equal lib- 
erty with justice and charity. 

So far, then, as the naw of the American Church is 
Concerned, there is not a shadow of foundation for 
the outcry of any school whatever against the doings 
of the rapidly increasing school of ritualists, 

In England the case of the anti-ritualists is much 
Worse, for any owner or borrower of a Church of 





England Prayer-Book may, for himself, read the fol- 
lowing rubric immediately before the order for morn- 
ing prayer, “The Chancels shall remain as in Times 
past. And here it is to be noted that such Orna- 
ments of the Church and of the Ministers thereof, at 
all Times of their Ministration, shall be retained and 
be in Use, as were in this Church of England, by the 
Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the 
Reign of King Hdward the Sixth.” Leaving ‘ chan- 
cels as in times past,” simply means that the interior 
arrangements of church, altar, etc., are to be as before 
the Reformation. The reformers had a higher mission 
than that of changing churches into barns, As to 
the “ornaments of the church and of the ministers 
thereof,” which are thus commanded to be used, why 
here are a few of them: surplice, cassock, cincture, 
alb, cope, chasuble, hood, tippet, stole, amice, girdle, 
maniple, tunic, tunicle, dalmatic; but we must stop, 
for these are the legal vestments of the ministers 
only, and by no means all even of them, so that if 
we attempt to enumerate the rest, and then to make 
an inventory of the customary ornaments of chancel, 
choir, nave, and transepts, as they were in the days 
of pious Edward the Sixth, we shall lave no space 
for what few observations we have yet to make, 

The first of which is, that in England the ritualists 
manifestly have the law on their side, and that in the 
United States, where there is no law on the subject, 
they are free to do what they choose; for where there 
ia no law there can be no transgression, 

Our second observation is, that if they want to 
win—and they certainly do seem to feel uneommonly 
sure of winning—they must be execedingly disereet 
and thoroughly loyal to theirewn Chureh, Let them 
carefully eschew obtrusiveness and everything that 
looks like frivolous show or ostentatious sanetimoni- 
ousness, taking care to keep up with undiminished 
zeal their works of charitable self-devyotion to the 
poor, the suffering, and the degraded, and mere cries 
of Romanism will not do much harm, The people 
of this age and country are very willing to let real 
soldiers have the benefit of uniforms and flags and 
music, however little they may care to join the com- 
pany themselves, and however great be their con- 
tempt for idle holiday paraders, But let ritualists 
also studiously avoid whatever, by the utmost 
stretch of uncharitableness, can be construed into an 
unfaithful or jesuitical interpretation of the doctrines 
of the Church in which they are. This is broadly 
charged against them. We do not believe the charge, 
but the best way for ritualists to avoid it is to put 
themselves under the lead of such men as the clergy 
of Trinity Church, with Doctor Dix at their head, and 
to go on steadily with a becoming respect for the 
prejudices of the past as well as with enthusiasm for 
the future. Above all things, let them keep a strong 
check on their younger brethren, who are likely to 
have shallow notions of the objects of the ritualistic 
movement, but who are very likely to make asses of 
themselves and to bring contempt upon their cause 
for the sake of looking pretty. By observing these 
things we do not say that the ritualists will suc- 
ceed in this country, but sure we are that by neglect- 
ing them their movement will resolve itself into a 
pitiable spasm. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


T intervals during the last thirty years Congress has 

had the question of an International Copyright law 
brought before it, without ever giving it a full discussion, 
and apparently without coming any nearer to a decision 
or to an intelligent understanding of what it is all about. 
The subject was originally introduced by Henry Clay, 
who, in February, 1837, presented in the Senate an ad- 
dress from English authors setting forth “the injury in 
their reputation and property” from the use made of 
their works in the United States, and asking “a legisla- 
tive remedy.”* Two days later a similar petition was 
made by some American authors, and within a fortnight 
Mr. Clay, as chairman of the select committee to which 
it was referred—the other members of the committee 
being Messrs. Preston, Buchanan, Webster, Ewing, and 
Ruggles—made a favorable report, written, it is said, by 


* Among the fifty seven signatures to this address were those 
of Charles Lyell, feat Diaracli, Benjamin Disraeli, Hl. iL. Mil- 
man, W. Whewell, R. Murchison, Samuel Rogers, Harriet: Marti- 
neau, Mary Somerville, Joanna Baillie, Marin Edgeworth, P.M. 
Roget, ‘Thomas Chalmers, I’, N, Talfourd, Henry Hallam, Thomas 
Campbell, Thomas Carlyle, dames Montgomery, I. L. Bulwer, 
Robert Southey, 
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Mr. Clay, and accompanied by a bill. Congress was ab- 
sorbed with other business, and adjourned without action 
on the matter, which had already been opposed by coun- 
ter petitions from publishers and printers. The next 
year Edward Everett headed a petition from Boston for 
the law, and Henry Ogden one from New York, while me- 
morials against it came from publishers in Boston, Hart- 
ford, New York, and Philadelphia—the Boston publishers 
contenting themselves with asking that restrictions might 
beinserted in behalf of their interests, chiefly, “that every 
such [foreign copyright] book shall be manufactured in 
this country, and published by an American citizen or 
citizens. The types, stereotypes, paper, and binding all 
to be of American manufacture ’—a simple case of “ pro- 
tection.” From the committee on patents, towhom these 
were referred, an adverse report was made by a Senator 
Ruggles, of Maine, who argued that “this government 
is under no obligations to extend to the subjects of any 
foreign power exclusive copyright privileges ;” that, “ by 
the enactment of an international copyright law in favor 
of British authors, the profits of trade aud manufacture, 
and ail the benefits arising from encouragement to Amer- 
ican industry, would be, for us, on the wrong side of the 
ledger ;’ and adding, conclusively, “It may be asked if 
we should not have an offset in similar advantages under 
the copyright law of Great Britain, The answer is 
found in the significant enquiry of the British reviewer 
='Whio ever reads an American book?” The matter 
then rested until 1842, when Mr, Clay again introduced 
his bill; in the House also a petition was received from 
Washington Irving and twenty-four others, and referred 
to A Gotimittes of which John VP. Kennedy and Robert 
C, Winthrop were members, but which did nothing, one 
of the Senate committee having explained on interroga 
tion that their decision was unfavorable, whereupon, 
says The Globe, * Mr, Buchanan and several senators 6x- 
pressed in an audible tone their satisfaction at hearing 
that the committee would report adversely to the pas- 
sage of the bill,’ Petitions came and were referred to 
committees during the sessions of 1843, 44, “46, '48, “51, 
and ’58—Messrs, Choate, John Quiney Adams, C, J, In- 
gersoll, Horace Mann, and E, Joy Morris being among 
those who favored the measure, while many of our most 
respectable publishing firms were among the petitioners, 
as also were John Jay, Wm, H, Prescott, Wm. C, Bryant, 
and J, Fenimore Cooper; but the reference was in each 
case the end of them, and in no instance was there a 
debate or even a vote upon the matter. In 1866 another 
effort was made, and a petition was presented by Mr. 
Sumner which contained, as he said, the names of “ most 
if not all those who have done most for the literature of 
our country.” * It was impossible, however, to interest 
our legislators, absorbed in their political squabbles, in 
matters about which they cared as little as they knew, 
and from which no party credit or personal advantage 
was to be derived. So again nothing came of it. 

It is easy to understand how a matter of this kind 
should receive the go-by among the class of men which, 
for the most part, fills our public offices. But it is hardly 
comprehensible that at the present day men of letters, 
or men whose profession connects them with literature, 
can fail to be of one mind as to the propriety from every 
consideration of an international copyright arrangement 
with England. Nevertheless, Mr. Charles Merriam—the 
publisher, of Springfield, Mass—and Mr. A. E. Kroeger 
—an author, of St. Louis—are both “out with letters,” 
as the newspapers say, denouncing international copy- 
right on substantially the same grounds which were held 
by the protesting printers of 1838. Of the two argu- 
ments, that of Mr. Merriam—who writes in refutation of 
a recent paragraph of The Round Table respecting one of 
his former letters—is much the more intelligible. We 
have found it, however, so entirely impossible to bring 
ourselves, even in imagination, to regard matters from 
Mr. Merriam’s point of view, that we have followed his 
deductions with extreme difficulty. Copyrights, he 
grants us, are ‘on the same footing precisely ’’ with pat- 
ents of mechanical inventions: an agreement between 
states to respect those of each other “can only be the re- 
sult of a conventional agreement, and, so far as I can see, 
its desirableness on the one side or the other is a ques- 
tion not of moral right, but of commercial expediency, 
and in the matter of copyright, of public policy, resting 
also on other and higher considerations than pecuniary 
values alone. If there be a reciprocity of advantage, of 
equal degree, let the inter-enactment be made. If the 





* Among these signers, in addition to names already given, 
were James Russell Lowell, Jared Sparks, Parke Godwin, Mark 
Hopkins, Harriet Beecher Stowe, James Parton, Bayard Taylor, 
N. P. Willis, R. H. Stoddard, Noab Porter, John G. Saxe, Wm, 
Swinton, Samuel G, Arnold, W. D. Howells, Prederick Law Olm- 
ated, E. P. Whipple, 8. Austin Allibone, Bensou J. Lossing, 
Charles Eliot Norton, George 8. Hillard, Theodo'e }. Woo Bey, 
Oliver Wendell Llolmes, John G, Whittier, Henry W. Lougtel- 
low. 
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advantage be wholly diaproportionate and a sound public 
policy is adverae, with what reason ia it insisted upon?” 
Mr, Kroeger’s argument is pitched in a much higher key, 
He begina by calling the “so-called international eopy- 
right law” “one of the most contradictory absurdities 
ever spoken of in connection with law,” and after con- 
gratulating himself that ‘our lawgivera have hitherto 
treated this clamor with the contempt it deserves,” he 
proceeds “to show up [sic] why such an international 
copyright law is a legal absurdity.” The absurdity con- 
sists in the fact that the world is not “one great com- 
monwealth,.” ‘ Until,” he says, “Great Britain feels in- 
clined to become a member of our Union, every citizen of 
England will have to feel contented with having his pro- 
perty recognized and protected only within the limits of 
his own country, where he pays taxes and is a member 
of the state.” ‘ Never,” he continues, “ was a more im- 
pudent demand put forward under the plea of right,” 
than the demand of authors that the fruits of their labors 
shall be their own in other countries. Both of these gen- 
tlemen are evidently sincere in believing that there is no 
question of moral right involved in the matter. They 
would not for a moment argue that it was proper to ap- 
propriate an Englishman’s coat or to abstract the grain 
from his warehouse to sell it in this country. Yet they 
see no injustice in taking against his will that to which 
he has devoted study and labor, and which he has pro- 
duced by brain-work in exactly the same way as a farmer 
produces grain by labor of the body. The confusion of 
thought in which they involve themselves is due to their 
failure to see in what respect books differ from all other 
productions. The essential labor of book-making is the 
author’s. Once written, it can be indefinitely multi- 
plied by a mere mechanical labor whose result does not 
constitute an intrinsic part of the book, but merely 
affords a medium for giving it to the world. In all 
other manufactures there is a visible, tangible raw 
material which the most ignorant readily perceive it 
would be robbery to take from the owner against his 
will. But with the author, unless protected by law, the 
instant his product is ready for use and fitted to give him 
a return for the labor he has put in it, that instant it be- 
comes possible for any one to deprive him of all benefit 
from it. Mr. Kroeger, as if unaware of this distinction, 
argues that the author is entitled to no other protection 
than that accorded other makers of things. The Eng- 
lish citizen, he says, being injured in life or property, has 
no claims for protection from the American government, 
as he has from hisown. “ Why, then, should the English 
author, of all other English citizens, have this right? 
Here we touch indeed upon the reason why this absurd 
demand of an international copyright law has appeared 
80 plausible to unreflecting minds, It isthe sanctity of 
the author's vocation, constituting him a privileged 
being among all other human beings of the earth, It is 
ths abaurd notion, that writing witha pen is a higher 
occupation than sewing with a needle, sweeping with a 
broom, or stitching with an awl,” Mer, Merriam is al 
moat as badly at fault, Hoe regards books apparently 
from the publishers’ standpoint, rather as an assemblage 
of paper, binding, and print—a manufactured thing, just 
asa boot-jack is a manufactured thing, with a certain 
mercantile value—than as the result of authors’ labors, 
So he compares and contrasts them with sewing ma. 
chines and beef and flour and other material things 
essentially different by their nature, and meets the ar- 
gument of the injury done our own authors by leaving 
publishers at liberty to get their books from abroad with- 
out cost, by jumbling things and questioning “ how a 
grant of special privileges to foreigners could inure to the 
benefit of American authors, I should say,” he goes on, 
“the presumption was the other way. How would a 
bounty to British fishermen ‘promote the progress’ of 
American shipping interests ?” 

With every disposition to concede honesty of purpose 
to the opponents of the copyright, we are unable to con- 
ceive how there can be a doubt in the minds of reasoning 
men as to the equity of the matter. Mr. Kroeger’s views 
are so entirely crude and incoherent that it is neither 
surprising nor important that he fails to see the question 
of right involved. Mr. Merriam is under the influence of 
that species of patriotism which leads him to consider, 
among the various interests at stake, ‘least of all the 
personal emolument of foreign writers ”—a premise from 
which it is hardly possible that unbiassed justice can be 
deduced. Henry Clay, in the first of the reports above 
alluded to, stated the subject very clearly. “A British 
merchant,” he said, “transmits to the United Statesa 
bale of merchandise, and the moment it comes within 
the jurisdiction of our laws they throw around it effectual 
security. But if the work of a British author is brought 
to the United States, it may be appropriated by apy resi- 
deut here, and republished without any compensation 
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Whatever being made to the author, We should be all 
shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion of the 
righta of property in the ease of the merchandise, while 
those which juatly belong to the worka of authora are 
exposed to daily violation, without the possibility of their 
invoking the aid of the law,” The attitude of our goy- 
ernment has been, as we are forced to regard it, totally 
indefensible, equivalent, indeed, to a connivance at rob- 
bery, which is only condoned by an apathetic igno- 
rance that is itself thoroughly disgraceful, In this, as 
in all other cases, we believe honesty would have been 
found the best policy, and we shall at an early day re- 
turn to the subject with reference solely to the expedi- 
ency of an international copyright law, and its necessa- 
rily beneficial results, both to English authors and to 
American authors and literature. 


‘“ THE EXODUS OF EDITORS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the robustness of their patri- 
otism, Europe has charms for New York journalists 
to which just at present they have succumbed in such 
numbers as to warrant the apprehension that their ab- 
sence will be seriously felt. It is to be hoped that the 
editors of The Times and The World, each of whom has, as 
we learn, been preceded or accompanied by a leading 
member of his staff, will accomplish something while 
abroad which may compensate the public for the tempo- 
rary deprivation of their services. The enterprising 
young manager of The Herald took his trip across the 
ocean some time ago; but he took it under circumstances 
which not only did honor to his own courage and adven- 
turous spirit, but reflected credit for dash and seamanship 
upon the whole country. His absence from the post of 
duty was therefore readily forgiven, especially as neither 
the portly hospitalities of London nor the more sparkling 
gayeties of Paris succeeded in keeping him from it long. 
We trust that the force of this precedent will not be lost 
upon the editors of Te Times and The World. Tocome 
up to the standard which has been raised before them, 
they must do something very brilliant and come back 
very soon. Their success in this,in addition to the merit 
of competing with a spirited example, will secure them a 
fine effect in the way of contrast, since their course will 
certainly be compared with that of the editor of The 
Tribune, who is algo absent, at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, but who is altogether unlikely either to do anything 
very brilliant or to come back very soon—circumstances 
which may ensure a reciprocal compensation, but which 
also entail a risk which it were better not to have 
encountered. 

In some respects, the simultancous defection of the 
editors of three important daily newspapers must be 
reckoned a public misfortune. We can ill spare the 
lofty earnestness, the intense convictions, the generous 
liumanity which distinguish the one; the fastidious con- 
acientiouaness, the unselfish public spirit, the devotion to 
principle which adorn another; the delicate wit, the pol: 
ished style, the superlative logic which have gained re 
nown for the third of these gentlemen, All these admir 
able qualities are of prime value in our metropolitan 
journalism ; and to say that their abstraction in the per 
sons of the absent editors does not involve a material, 
however temporary, loss to the community would be to 
make a misrepresentation and to commit an injustice, 
The precise measure of the loss can, of course, be esti- 
mated from the columns of the papers themselves ; and 
on this point there will, of course, be differences of opin- 
ion, Should those columns continue to be as racy, as 
vigorous, and as brilliant as ever, an inference will be es- 
tablished unfavorable to our hypothesis of misfortune, 
Such a disrespect to their absent chiefs must surely be 
repugnant to the gentlemen left in charge, and the di- 
lemma must afford them grave concern, The example 
of the present conductors of T’he Hvening Post, whose 
modesty has not permitted them even to think of such a 
thing, can scarcely, for obvious reasons, be followed by 
the writers of The Times, World, and Tribune. The plan 
of the former gentlemen has plainly been never to let the 
public for a moment forget that the editors of The Hven- 
ing Post were absent ; and this, by a rare felicity of qual- 
ification applied with unflagging perseverance, they have 
so far succeeded in doing as to win universal acknowl- 
edgement and applause. We do not think the journal- 
ists of Zhe Times, World, and Tribune, even with the 
best intentions, could accomplish a feat like this, and do 
not suppose they will be so indiscreet as to try. We sutor 
ultra. crepidam. An achievement so perfect in its sym- 
metry is better left unique, lest an attempt at rivalry 
should end in humiliation. 

On the whole it will, perbaps, be judicious to suppose 
that the departed editors have left behind them an abun- 
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nals richly freighted with their uaual distinctive elarae: 
teristics until their directors return, hia theory is sup- 
ported by the appearanes in The Timea of an able oxpori- 
tory paper about Mexico on the day of Mr, Raymond's 
departure ; as also by the sustained and coruscative 
lustre of the * Minor Topics,” a field in which that gen- 
tleman is said to excel, 7'he World and Tribune, it is 
true, have exhibited thus far a chastened spirit, a tender 
sadness in their bereavement; but this, we suspect, is 
merely a decorous and momentary phase, to be gorgeous- 
ly superseded anon, It is pleasant to know that the pub- 
lic, thus deserted, will speedily hear from the wanderers, 
and that a recompense will be tendered in correspondence 
for what may be subtracted in leading articles. The cele- 
brated Mr. Forney has shown by his letters to The Phil. 
adelphia Press how much an editor can do for his paper 
even when separated from it by three thousand miles of 
blue water ; and we cannot suppose so exemplary an in- 
stance will pass unheeded. No doubt we shall soon re- 
ceive glowing intelligence from the “elbows of the 
Mincio,” and graphic reports of the belles jambes of the 
Biche au Bois, secret intelligence from the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and rosy episodes from those of the Chdteau 
des Fleurs. The letters of our absentees on these at- 
tractive subjects will assuredly be interesting in the 
highest degree, and will aid in giving a tone and deli- 
cacy to the discussion of cognate topics among ourselves 
which can by no means be considered superfluous. In- 
deed, tours of this kind when undertaken by leading pub- 
lic men, particularly by prominent journalists, are always 
in our judgement likely to produce beneficial results, 
through their broadening and cosmopolitan effect upon 
the travellers’ views, and their subsequent salutary reac- 
tion upon their respective circles. 

We beg to be permitted to offer one word of friendly 
advice. Let not our wandering editors be seduced upon 
any account into returning among us as “ Chevaliers of 
the Legion of Honor.” In the name of good taste—and 
of all that is ridiculous—let the empty distinction be left 
to the makers of prize-medal coffee-pots and honorable- 
mention jewsharps. If we are ever to have titular dis- 
tinctions in this democratic country, let us at least be 
original enough to make them for ourselves,and not bor- 
row them from the rotten and worn-out nomenclature of 
feudalism. Besides, and as a conclusive objection, the 
only recognized authority among us for bestowing the 
title of ‘ Chevalier” is that of Mr. Bennett, of The Iler- 
ald, who bas used his privilege with singular tact and 
discrimination, and who should therefore by every rule 
of courtesy and prescription be left undisturbed in its 
enjoyment. 


JAPANESE CUPIDITY, 

N a recent article we ventured to predict that the 

- present Japanese furore would leave a lasting impress 
on our social habita, And now events ate bearing ua out 
with a precipitation and to an extent we lad searcely 
counted on, ven while Hamaikari Sadakichi and Zu 
midangawa Komong and Matsui Kikoojiru, with their 
euphonious comrades, still linger in our midst, while their 
symmetrical pigtails atill gyrate in acrobatic convulsions 
for our nightly delectation, comes the hows that our pro: 
phecy is being fulfilled, Not only are these Orientals to 
away our fashions and our politica, they are also to con- 
quer our hearts, The Jenkins of the Western press has 
revenled the momentous secret, “ While the Japanese 
were performing in Chicago,” he tells us, * they attracted 
the attention of many of the first ladies of that city, 
who made them presents and presented them with their 
photographs, It was the fancy of an hour, which grati- 
fied both parties and was forgotten by both.” There 
was one, however, among these fair ones whose “ fancy 
was less giddy and infirm,” and who, in the romantic 
language of the West, “ seems to have become completely 
lost to the infatuation and to have captivated entirely 
the heart of one of the Japanese who has the musically- 
sounding name of Sing-Kee-Chee.” But the course of 
true love, alas! runs no smoother at Chicago than it ever 
has the world over, and the interesting pair are in dire 
distress. The musically-sounding Sing-Kee-Chee is of 
the high blood, a nobleman, one of the F. F. J.s, while 
the lady, though “a beautiful girl of eighteen summers” 
of course, is only the daughter of a wretclred tradesman 
whose vulgar riches are possibly traceable to pork. The 
appreciative reader will see at once how the high blood of 
Japan would curdle at the mere notion of so frightful a 
mésalliance ; and we should not be at all surprised to hear 
that the Tycoon had declared war against us immediately 
on hearing of this atrocious insult. But love laughs 
at locksmiths and pedigrees, and the gallant Sing Kee- 
Chee was not proof against the devotion of the fair bar- 
barian, who followed him to Detroit, says our chronicler, 
“ having found the worlda blank desert after her hearthad 
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become another's,” Sing-Kee-Chee'a was alao another's 
in Japan, but he speedily found “that there waa an at- 
traction for it here,” and ao left his almond eyed darling to 
pine ia vain, “He ia obstinate and determined, He 
has written to the Tycoon the full account of the matter 
—has told his love in the barbaric but expressive lan- 
guage of his people, and has sent forward with this the 
testimony of all the Japanese that the girl is of good 
family and will be no disgrace to the best blood of 
Japan!” Magnanimous Japanese! resolute Sing-Kee- 
Chee! Let us hope that the Tycoon will not be deaf to 
the voice of young affection, and that these two anxious 
hearts will be made happy. If his decision be adverse, 
“ Sing-Kee-Chee knows very well that his fate is sealed, 
and only the committal of hari-kari can wipe out the in- 
sult.” Itis rather ominous that hari-kari is hereditary 
in Sing-Kee-Chee’s family. His father died suddenly of 
the same complaint, after a brief illness, and for the like 
offence. ‘The lady,” we are further told, “is decided 
that, if her lover dies for her, she goes to the grave with 
him,” whether by the same process or not our informant 
fails to specify. 

Now, this is a very harrowing story, and affurds mate- 
Per- 
haps the Rev. Mr. Beecher may work it up in his felici- 
tous vein. Hari-kari; or, The Tycoon’s Revenge, would 
be a very taking title, and the development of the plot 
would affurd many opportunities for effective pictures of 
Japanese lifeand manners. But it is not for its roman- 
tic aspect we wish to call attention to it so much as its 
political significance. We have already hinted at the pos- 
sible danger of a war with Japan. If the wrath of the 
Tycoon should take this sanguinary bent, the least evil 
we have to dread is the suspension of our diplomatic re- 
lations with the court of Jeddo and an instantaneous 
edict of hari-kari for all the Japanese now within our 
limits. Imagine for a moment the awful scene when the 
dread mandate shall be flashed across the wires to 
the Imperial Troupe, perhaps in the midst of their 
nightly performance. Matzui Kikoojiru pauses in 
his top-spinning to disembowel; the gory blade is 
passed from hand to hand, and the audience are 
treated to an act not on the bills. Zumidangawa Mat- 
zimgoro springs from the slack-rope to impale him- 
self on his umbrella; little All Right dexterously rips 
himself open on the summit of a revolving tub. Before 
the horror-stricken spectators can interfere the direful 
deed is accomplished and the insulted majesty of Japan 
avenged. We earnestly hope we may not be there. In 
weather so warm as this the sight, we should say, would 
be extremely unpleasant, And if, on the other hand, the 
Tycoon should relent and permit Sing-Keoe-Chee to carry 
off his blushing and happy bride, the consequences to 
our society will be not less momentous. Let every father 
of a family, every proprietor of a beautiful girl of eighteen 
suimniners, ask hitueelf how he should like to be the father 
of a Mra, Sing-Kee-Chee of a Mra, Hamaikari Sadakiei, 
and the prospective grandfather of analmond-eyed and pig: 
tailed progeny 7 Mor the contagion will spread, and Sing 
Kee Chee, wo are plainly told, “intelligent as he is and 
with the high blood coursing through his veins, is not 
the most fascinating of the party,’ When the eaptivat: 
ing and melodiously entitled Zamidangawa Matzimgoro 
learns the full extent of his power we tremble for our 
domestic happiness, And the ladies of the troupe will 
doubtless prove quite as irresistible, What susceptible 
youth will not suceumb to the charmaof the fair Otsunee 
Kikoosiuo or the manifold graces of the bewitching Zu- 
midangawa Komong? An endless vista of staggering 
possibilities opens before us, Japanese marriages in high 
life will become quite the thing, and in every gilded 
salon of fashion the sparkling almond eyes and intelli- 
gent pigtails of the favored race will carry all before 
them, From dim alcoves will float the softly-murmured 
accents of “the barbaric but expressive language ” 
wherein the Japanese lisps his love; in every dance the 
fortunate maiden will be she who secures a pigtail for a 
partner. French will cease to be the language of polite- 
ness, and Japanese phrase-books, like the one noticed in 
another column, will be in every hand. O ha-yo go-za-ri- 
maa will become the usual salutation at every fashiona 
ble breakfast table instead of our vulgar “Good morn- 
ing,” and Su-yo-na-ra will be a charming substitute for 
aurevoir. But what will be the result of this intermin- 
gling of races? Will Japanese husbands require their 
wives to conform to their notions? will chignons be re- 
placed by queues and pearly teeth be stained a beautiful 
jet and shapely feet be pinched into microscopic defor- 
mity? Will chop-sticks supersede knives and forks and 
friends rub their noses on the pavement by way of salu- 
tation? Speculation stands aghast at these visions of 
the future; and while we are trembling in vain conjec- 
ture we learn that another detachment of these female 
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enslavers is in our midst, still another on its way to our 
hapless shores, doubtless with a aeore of Sing-Kee-Chees 
quite ag intelligent and high-blooded, and much more 
fascinating than our friend at Chicago, We commend 
the subject to the attention of Congress and Mr, Bergh, 





A STRAY CONSTITUTION, 

FYNIE subjoined has been sent to us with the assurance 
that it is an original draft either of Dr. Lieber or 
of Mr. D, D, Field, We doubt the accurary of our cor- 
respondent’s information ; but as our project of a consti- 
tution has been confounded with Mr. Field’s, we print 
this, so that if it be genuine our readers may see how 
much it is unlike ours: 


The people of the State of New York, in order to perpetuate 
documentary freedom, ordain this Constitution : 


ARTICLE I. 
1. The legislative power shall reside in two houses; but both 
houses may be under one roof. 
2. The Senate shall consist of thirty-two aged men; provided 
that this shall not be construed to prohibit the presence of old 
women, in spirit, but not in the body. 

3. The state shall be divided into eight senatorial districts of 
equal population ; and it shall be required of every district, under 
proper penalties to be permitted by law, that it keep up its popu- 
lation to equality with the others. 

4. So many members shall be elected to the Assembly as can 
manage to get in—without crowding. 

5. The members of both houses shall receive a compensation, 
to be ascertained in manner following: Every member shall ren- 
der an account of all moneys received by him from whatever 
source during the session, without naming the sources of income ; 
and the presiding officers of the two houses shall distribute the 
sum total per capita among the members in equal proportion. 

6. Each house shall have power to expel a member if found 
guilty of voting against the majority. 

7. Each house shall keep public journals ; of which The Round 
Table shall always be one. 

8. The Senate shall choose an extempore president ; provided 
that he be allowed to prepare his addresses beforehand. 

9. The Assembly shall choose a speaker, whose duty it shall be 
to make no speeches, and so, by his good example, preserve order 
in the house. 

10. Every bill which shall have passed both houses shall be pre- 
sented to the governor; if he approve it, he shall pay it; if he 
do not approve it, he shall send it back with a message ; if, after 
reading the message, it shall be again passed, the same shall be 
paid by deducting the amount pro rata from the compensation of 
members. All bills shall be filed away in the archives, so that 
they may not be presented again. 

Articie IL. 

1. The executive power is devolved on a governor, who shall 
keep steady the movements of the government machinery. 

2. The governor shall be general of the militia and admiral of 
the navy of the state; provided that, until the navy consists of at 
least ten gunboats of capacity equal to the present locks of the 

Krie Canal, it shall not be required of the governor to incur the 
expense of an adtniral’s wniform. 

J, The governor shall nominate, and by and with the eonseit 
of the Setiate appoitit, all execttive officers ; provided that if it be 
dotie with the consent of the Senate, it shall be asstiined that it 
lias heen done by their consent 

4, The governor shall take eare that the laws be faithfully exe 
cited and that the lawless be executed with equal fidelity 


Anriern U1, 

1, The judicial power shall be vested in; 

A court of appeals, which is the last eourt to be resorted to ; 

A supreme court, having general jurisdiction in law aud equity, 
except that the court of appeals is more supreme ; 

Courts of conmon pleas, having not a common but a special 
jurisdiction ; 

Justices of the peace, having jurisdiction over ail private war- 
fare ; 

Surrogates, having jurisdiction over all persons who have evaded 
the jurisdiction of the other courts by departing this life. 

2. All judicial officers shall be upon their good behavior. 

3. Judicial officers shall be paid a fixed compensation not to be 
diminished during their good behavior ; the fact of their good be- 
havior shall be ascertained from time to time by special elections, 
to be provided by law, at which elections no person shall be a 
qualified elector unless within the year then next preceding he 
shall have had an adverse decision rendered against him by the 
judge whose good or bad behavier is in question; provided that 
the compensation of surrogates shall be paid de bonis non. 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. Mankind are endowed by nature with the right of suffrage. 
Mothers shall vote by proxy for male children during the nursing 
period ; after that and until the age of ten, fathers ; provided that 
no woman shall vote in her own right, whether single or multi- 
plied; and provided also that male children over ten years of age 
shall not vote unless they know their letters. There shall be no 
distinctioh of color or skin; provided that four-handed people or 
quadrumana, such as the races commonly known as gorillas, 
chimpanzees, and the like, shall on no account be permitted to 
vote, the doctrine that these constitute the original stock of man- 





kind, held by certain philanthropists, being not consistent with 
the present spirit of the age. Nothing herein shall be construed 


‘to express unbelief in the possible future progress of the quadru- 
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Laws shall be passed to ascertain the qualifies 
provided that no test shall be applied to the head 
of any one claiming to vote, but beards of registration may ve 
quire actual inspection of the feet, to verify the elain of the appli 
cant that he does net belong te any of the quadrumanous or four- 
handed races, and they may exclude any one not haying twe well- 
developed feet, with the great toe standing on an even line with 
the other toes, 


MANGA Faces 
tious af voters ; 


ArtTicLe V, 

1, Militia officers shall be commissioned by the governor, which 
commission shall expire upon the breaking out of the next war, 

2. Sheriffs and coroners shall be appointed by the governor ; 
sheriffs shall have power to call out all male persons within their 
respective bailiwicks as a posse comitatus in case of insurrection 
among the women; it shall be the duty of coroners to visit sui- 
cides and other untimely deaths with the extreme penalty of the 
law, and to see that ail dead bodies which shall have omitted to 
provide for their own funerals are decently interred. 

3. The commissioners of the land office shall be the supervisors 
of Hamilton county, and the person holding, for the time being, 
the contract for cleaning the streets of New York. 


ArtTicLtE VI. 

1. An annual sinking fund shall be provided, equal to one-half 
the aggregate income of all tax-payers, and such sinking fund 
shall not be diminished until the Erie Canal is sunk to the average 
depth of the Hudson river south of Athens; unless, meantime, 
the bottom should fall out. 

2. No member of the Legislature shall be permitted to vote 
upon the final passage of any private or local bill unless he shall 
have previously introduced some bill of a private or local charac- 
ter; nor shall any member be allowed to vote upon any claim 
against the state arising from damages done by a breach of the 
canals or from contracts to repairs of the canal, unless he shall 
reside in one of the counties bordering on the canals. 


ArticLte VII. 

1. The writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, except 
at the discretion of the judge to whom the application for the 
writ is made. 

2. The Legislature shall, by general laws, regulate the size, ex- 
tent, and rights of corporations; and the attorney-general shall 
take measures whereby all corporations which have grown beyond 
the limits laid down in general laws shall be forthwith dissolved ; 
provided that six months’ time may be allowed for the reduction 
thereof to proper limits by the Banting system. 

3. No person shall be deprived of life or limb except by a high 
sheriff or a graduate of some medical school; nor shall any person 
be more than once subjected to loss of life. 

4. No person shall be deprived of life, limb, or personal freedom 
except by the judgement of his peers, the term peers being always 
construed to include equality in moral qualities with the accused. 

5. Private property shall not be taken for public use unless it is 
wanted, nor without compensation, to be fixed by the person or 
persons wanting it. 


Anticié VIII. 
This constitution is not to be amended. 





CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 
BY G, WASHINGTON MOON, FURABA,, 
AUTHOH OF THH DHAW'S 


BNHGLIBH, HTE, 


GOULD'S GOOD ENGLISH, 
No, if 

FFVUERE is a puzzling inconsistency in Mr, Gould's 

use of certain phrases, On page 166 he says," the 
majority speak in favor of the great changes that have 
been made ;” but, on page 42, he had said, * the majority 
haa the best of the argument,” If * majority” is used as 
a noun in the plural in the one place, why is it used as a 
noun in the singular in the other? Moreover, in the 
very paragraph in which ‘ majority” is used as a noun 
in the singular, “ minority” is used as a noun in the 
plural; “ the opposing minority become mere schismatics,” 
Then, on the opposite page, we are taken back to the 
singular: ‘the number makes but a very small minori- 
ty;’ and, on page 73, we return to the plural; ‘An 
abundance of followers were found.” An abundance 
were | 

I do not know whether the use of “ shall” and “ will” 
is different in the United States from’what it is in Eng- 
land; but I have observed the same peculiarity re- 
specting it in the writings of the Hon. George P. Marsh, 
Dr. M. Schele De Vere, and Mr. Gould. Each of these 
writers uses either “ will” or “ would” where an English- 
man would use either “ shall” or “should.” Of course 
I do not class Mr. Gould as an equal with Mr. Marsh and 
Dr. Schele De Vere ; but I notice that the same error (for 
such I must call it) is common to all three. Mr. Gould 
says, page 212, “I would like, now,” to do so-and-so. On 
this side of the Atlantic we call such an expression a 
Scotticism. Certainly it is not pure English. 

It seems strange that Mr. Gould should have forgotten 
the rule that not only do conjunctions couple like moods 
and cases, but, “in general, any two terms which we 
connect by a conjunction should be the same in kind or 
quality rather than different or heterogeneous.” On 











pages 29, 30 of Good English I read as follows: “ They 
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are reproduced here for the twofold purpose of relieving 
the writer of this book from a suspicion of plagiarism 
and to show that his views, as there expressed, are so far 
corroborated.” Mr. Gould having said, in the former 
clause of the sentence, “ of relieving,” should have said, 
in the latter clause, “and of showing.” 

Here is another sentence that is not properly balanced, 
page 200: “ But there is a large class of clergymen who 
know the difficulty of making themselves heard without 
knowing the right method to overcome it.” This should 
be, “the difficulty of making” and “the right method of 
overcoming it.” 

On page 98 I read: “ When a man writes or says that 
somebody has gone or is carried‘ to that bourn from 
which no man returns,’ he caricatures instead of quoting 
Shakespeare.” This should be either, “he is ¢aricaturing 
instead of quoting,” or, “he caricatures instead of quotes 
Shakespeare.” 

Another example, p. 41: “ In addition to the misuse of 
‘either’ and ‘ neither,’ these words are both frequently 
mispronounced.” This should be, “In addition to the 
misuse of ‘either’ and ‘neither’ is the frequent mispro- 
nunciation of both these words.” ‘The careful reader of 
these criticisms will not fail to observe that I have 
altered the position of the word “both.” This has been 
done to bring the sentence into strict accordance with 
the meaning which Mr. Gould intended to convey. He 
did not intend to speak of words which are “both fre- 
quently mispronounced” and frequently something else, 
but to speak of “both words” being frequently mispro- 
nounced. Hence the necessity for the alteration. The 
parts of a sentence which are most closely connected in 
meaning should be as closely as possible connected in 
position. 

By-the-by, Mr. Gould, in commenting on this rule, 
says, on page 125: “‘as closely as possible’ means ‘as 
closely as possible and no closer.’” If we add the verb, 
the ungrammaticalness of Mr. Gould’s sentence will at 
once be apparent: “no closer connected”! Mr. Gould 
knows that it is not allowable to qualify an act by an ad- 
verb in one part of the sentence and by an adjective in 
another. 

As for adverbs, Mr. Gould censures Dean Trench for 
having, in English Past and Present, misplaced the ad- 
verb “ only,” and said “ only different,” when he ought to 
have said “different only ;” yet, on the very next page 
(61), Mr. Gould himself misplaces the adverb “ also,” and 
writes: “ 7rench also says, in the same volume,” etc. ; as 
if English Past and Present had not been written by him 
solely! What Mr. Gould means is, “‘ Trench says, in the 
same volume,” etc. The “also” is supertiuous. 

On page 105, Mr. Gould gives us a list of words ending 
in “logy,” and says: “ Of these, one only takes ‘ er’ as an 
exclusive termination, namely, ‘ astrologer.’” Why does 
Mr. Gould censure Dean Trench for saying “ only differ- 

ent,” and yet himself say “only takes”? He should have 
said: “Of these only one takes ‘er’ as an exclusive ter- 
mination, namely, ‘ astrologer.” Of course, in some sen- 
tences the expressions “ only different” and “ only takes” 
would be correct. The position which the adverb must 
occupy is determined by the meaning of the writer. 

There is a similar error on page 150. Mr. Gould there 
says: “In Webster's Dictionary of 1866, the following 
words are retained in their exclusivences ; that is, they 
are not severally united by brackets with orthodox orthog 
raphy.” If I were disposed to be hypereritieal, I might 
ask what the apparently self-contradictory expression 
* severally united” means; and also what kind of things 
" bracketa with orthodox orthography” are, But, serious 
ly, Mr, Gould ought to have said; "they, severally, are 
not united by brackets to the same words spelt according 
to orthodox orthography,” 

Mr, Gould tells us, on page 50, that “ adverbs refer to 
or qualify what a person or thing does; and adjectives 
what a‘person is or seems to be,” As he evidently is 
familiar with the rule respecting the proper use of ad- 
verbs and of adjectives, I am surprised to find him saying, 
on page 204, “ this passage is more commonly read wrong 
than, perhaps, any other in the Bible.” Is not reading 
an act—a something which a person “does”? Why, 
then, does not Mr. Gould qualify it by an adverb? 

Like as, in the preceding sentence, Mr. Gould has used 
an adjective instead of an adverb, so, in the following 
sentence, he has used an adverb instead of an adjective. 
On page 119 I read: “ Previously to making those quota- 
tions, it is proper to remark,” etc. This should be, 
“Previous to making those quotations, it is proper to 
remark.” 

Mr. Gould finds fault with Dean Alford for saying 
«more decisive,” and asks, on page 112: “‘ Does the dean 
hold that decisive is an adjective that admits of compari- 
son?’ Ireply,on behalf of my former antagonist, by ask- 
ing Mr. Gould if “universally” and “totally” admit of 





comparison? If not, why does he condemn the dean for 
saying “more decisive” and yet himself say, page 388— 
“the phrase is now so universally used ;” and on page 178 
say— so totally at variance with well-estabiished conclu- 
sions”? A decision of a court of law, for instance, may 
be confirmed by a higher tribunal, and thereby be made 
“more decisive ;’ but “ universality” and “totality” can- 
not be otherwise than perfect or complete. To use lan- 
guage implying that anything can be universal, and yet 
only partly universal ; or total, and yet only partly total, 
is to speak nonsensically ; yet such is the import of Mr. 
Gould’s expressions—“ so universally,” “ so totally.” 

The little word “so” is often misused in Mr. 
Gould’s Good English. It occurs four times in four 
consecutive lines on page 213. I there read: “ can- 
not see why the clergyman should be so. But, for 
all that, he is so; it is in the nature of things that he 
should be so ; and he is nearly helpless while he remains 
so.” This is the very opposite of elegant. “So” and 
“such” are very greatly in favor with demonstrative 
young ladies; with them, every beautiful object is either 
“such a beauty!” or “so beautiful!” But expressions 
like these, to be correct, must be followed by a relative 
clause, é. g., “80 beautiful,” that all must admire it. Mr. 
Gould’s expression, “‘ so totally,” is of this character ; it 
has no relative clause following it. The sentence is, 
therefore, doubly faulty. The “so” is redundant ; it is an 
antecedent without a relative, and it destroys the force 
of the word which it is meant to intensify. 

The little word “so” is most frequently misused when 
in connection with “as.” Whether Mr. Gould is speak- 
ing affirmatively or negatively he almost always says, 
“ so—as,” rarely, if ever, “ as—as ;” yet the latter ex- 
pression is the correct one when we are speaking affirma- 
tively, and the former the correct one when we are 
speaking negatively. Having, in a previous criticism in 
The Round Table (No. 64, p. 270), fully discussed this 
matter, it is not necessary here to do more than show in 
what way Mr. Gould has misused the words. I read as 
follows : 

Page 21, “so long as its place is occupied.” 

“37, “so far, at least, as the dictionary is con- 
cerned.” 

“ 94, “This is very well so far as it goes.” 

“ 115, “ This is fortunate so far as its author is cor- 
rect.” 

“ 121, “so far as the newspapers are concerned.” 

“ 148, “And so long as he occupies the secretary’s 
desk.” 

“ 159, “it is to be observed that, so far as we 
know.” 

“ 191, “so far as that sentence is concerned.” 

“ 214, “so far as I can.” 

“ 217, “heshould . . . go far as he can.” 

“« 223, “so far as I can judge.” 

In each of the above passages the word “80” should 
be changed into ‘‘as.” The only sentences which I can 
call to mind, where the words “ so—as” are proper when 
speaking affirmatively, are those in which the words 
precede a verb in the infinitive mood, ¢. g.,‘‘ An author 
should so write as fo be clearly understood.” 

Lonvon, June 2, 1867. 


(70 be concluded next week.) 





REVIEWS, 


All booka denigned for review in Tam ound Tanin must be went 
to the affice, 
MISS RAVENEL'S CONVERSION* 

66 wer is the reason,” asked an Englishman, a 
warin friend of America, of the present writer,— 

“ what is the reason that—of course with the exception of 
Cooper and Hawthorne and a few others—your American 
novels are always such bosh? You have good historians, 
poets, metaphysicians ; able writers on law, theology, and 
philosophy ; but the moment one steps into your fiction it 
is like going to the opera in a child’s play-house ; every- 
thing is small, imitative, and feeble.” Our friend had 
probably been reading one of our wonderful productions 
of the Ladies’ Book pattern, and naturally enough had 
been thrown into a bitter frame of mind by hearing that 
that literary treasure had already been sold to the tune of 
fifty thousand copies. The question, however, why such 
books should be produced is substantially answered by 
this very fact. If fifty thousand copies of baby talk, de- 
fective grammar, jejune thought, and forcible-feeble ex- 
pression can so readily find a market, why should not 
such books be continually produced—a thousand a year, 
if need be—and the fastidious public adequately supplied ? 
* Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. By J. ‘ 


W. De Forest, author of Huropean Acquaintance, Seacliff, etc., 
etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1867. 





Demand must needs regulate supply, and there is little to 
say on subjects like these, save that so and so is the fact. 
For many years slop has been chiefly in demand in the 
native American fiction market, and there certainly has 
been no lack of enterprise in meeting the public taste. 
It is much the same sort of literary appetite which devours 
our Sunday newspapers—slightly purified, perhaps, in a 
moral point of view—that gluts itself upon our trashy 
novels, which, chiefly written by industrious but thin- 


‘minded and half-educated women, have done as much 


as American newspapers themselves to disseminate 
abroad a conviction of our intellectual degeneracy. It 
has almost grown into an axiom with publishers that 
the worse a novel is—the further it is from satisfying the 
demands of a reasonably cultivated taste—the better are 
its chances for success. Mr. Carleton, indeed—and Mr. 
Carleton knows as well as most booksellers what real 
literary merit is—makes no bones of saying that the 
market for trash is the paying market. He considers 
that he did not make the public taste and is not respon- 
sible for it. He takes that taste as he finds it, and—it 
must be confessed with a great deal of shrewdness—gov- 
erns his business speculations accordingly. 

The inferences to be drawn from these observations 
are not very promising. Cheap books, cheap brains, 
large editions, commercial success seem to be associated 
in our community with a fatal uniformity, and the failure 
of many truly worthy books, sent forth by ambitions and 
tasteful publishers, is an unpromising sign for our literary 
advancement. It would seem that our select circle—the 
class able to appreciate and willing to encourage the 
higher qualities in books and book-making—is so small 
as to wake the enterprise of supplying them an extra- 
hazardous one, and consequently to discourage both au- 
thors and publishers from persevering in their production. 
The competition of clever English works, more especially 
in the department of story-telling, has had much, no 
doubt, to do with existing conditions, and so far as this 
latter point is concerned no permanent remedy can be 
expected except in an International Copyright Law 
which shall protect the Englishman’s brain-work in Amer- 
ica and the American’s in England,so that the authors 
of both countries may compete upon equal terms. In the 
meantime it is a satisfaction for us to be able now and 
then to acknowledge, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
the production of a really good American novel. We are 
free to say, and we say it with sincere gratification, that 
we have found such a novel in Miss Ravenel’s Conversion. 
This book, notwithstanding a political bias which its 
title plainly foreshadows ; notwithstanding its sketchy 
character, consisting in great part as it obviously does of 
personal reminiscences ; and notwithstanding an occa- 
sional coarseness which the author is too apt to mistake 
for strength, is an able, forcible, and highly interesting 
production, far above attempts of its class to which we 
have been too much accustomed, and evincing powers 
which, with perseverance and culture, will certainly make 
of their possessor that rara avis in America, a deservedly 
successful novelist. 

Some of the characters are drawn not only with vigor 
but with consistency ; many of the scenes are graphic 
and exciting without affectation or exaggeration; and 
the running commentaries on the action and the principal 
personages beapeak much minuteness of observation, 
knowledge of the world, and literary akill, Dr, Ravenel, 
albeit he reminds us at times a trifle too much of De, 
Hiceabocen, ia a clever and attractive pleture ; a pleture 
worked wp with many felicitous touches and em 
bellished by surroundings which never seem forced 
or untrue to nature, His daughter Lillie (why not 
Lily %), the young lady who is converted from Beees- 
sion to Loyalty” and who, like many others, owes 
her conversion to feeling and success rather than to 
logical conviction, ia more conventional, She is, how- 
ever, a lovable creature enough, and had she converted 
either of her admirers instead of being converted by 
them it would scarcely have been surprising, Colonel, 
afterwards General, John Carter is 80 very natural a type 
of the gentlemanly, worldly, recklessly brave and occa- 
sionally unscrupulous soldier of our old régime that we 
suspect he must have been sketched directly from life, as 
indeed several of the other characters probably were. 
His heroic death, in the moment of victory, is well con- 
ceived as at once an expiation and a fitting conclusion for 
his somewhat unprincipled career, and wins back for 
him in a measure the esteem which his failings had pre- 
viously forfeited. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. De 
Forest that he makes his characters so consistently nat- 
ural, They are not ideal but real people; not creatures 
of a poet’s dream, but living, breathing children of this 
world, with vices not unredeemed by virtues, and excel- 
lences not unaccompanied by defects. There is no rea- 
son, in fact, why the whole story should not be, or have 
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been, a veritable narrative ; and an interest is begotten 
by the author’s palpable acquaintance with the scenes 
and figures with which he deals which, apart from the 
merits of the style, is by this circumstance happily sus- 
tained throughout his pages. 

We fear that Colburne, the hero or jeune premier of 
the tale, must be pronounced a failure. He is, in point 
of fact, a mere walking-gentleman, and he is, furthermore, 
that not most agreeable specimen of the class, a slab- 
sided, slightly snuffling, Boston-worshipping, Yankee 
walking-gentleman. In praising Mr. De Forest’s fidelity 
to nature, we do not forget the deserts of Colburne ; but 
at the same time, saturated as is the young man with the 
true hub-of-the-universe flavor, we fear he is too ‘“‘ unco 
gude” to be an altogether fair type of the youth of even 
that preternaturally virtuous locality. At the beginning 
of the story he is rather a nuisance than otherwise, and 
we are by no means displeased, in spite of the author's 
manifest partiality, when the brusque but dashing col- 
onel carries off the pretty blonde, in a manner, from 
under his nose. The general effect of Mr. Colburne’s 
society seems to have been as well appreciated by Miss 
Ravenel as it is likely to be by most readers, and when, 
towards the end, he begins to relieve us by swearing and 
drinking whiskey a little, we are better able to sympa 
thize with the young lady, naughty as it may be, for ac- 
cepting him as her second husband. We must not be 
understood as implying that Colburne is not a highly mer. 
itorious person both as a soldier and a man; we merely 
wish to convey that when he is colorless—which is most 
of the time—he does not interest us, and that when the 
color is laid on it does not produce an attractive effect. 
Virtuous young Yankees, half prig and half saint, who 
read radical newspapers and thank God they are not as 
other young provincials further South are, do not strike 
us as very charming objects for contemplation. It must, 
however, in fairness be acknowledged that he behaves 
unimpeachably well, improves decidedly in the smoke of 
gunpowder, and, conclusively, that it was necessary for 
the author to make his hero very much what ke is in 
order to carry out one of his main purposes, @. ¢., to show 
that, during our civil war, quiet merit of a certain sort 
was frequently “overslaughed” by dirty political influ- 
ences, and that young officers who did their duty, man- 
fully and well, often failed to get promotion. 

The scenes in and about New Orleans are strikingly 
well drawn and are on the whole much less one-sided 
than most writers would have made them. The author 
can, when he likes, see both sides, and the book taken al- 
together is a valuable illustration of the good which, in 
some directions, has been done by the war; we mean as 
bringing out manliness, breadth of view, a larger nation- 
alspirit, and a cosmopolitan philosophy, all of which were 
deficient among us before. Mr. De Forest’s battle-pieces, 
and, indeed, all his sketches of military affairs, are singu- 
larly faithful and effective ; and his revelations—some di- 
fect, some implied—of the cotton and other speculations 
into which some of our Federal officers were unfortu- 
nately betrayed, indicate a familiar acquaintance with 
the facts and a disinterested candor in dealing with them. 
We have much pleasure in congratulating the author on 
the production of a very clever and very gentlemanly 
American novel, a task the more difficult in view of the 
nature and proximity of the scenes it describes ; and in 
owning that the distrust with regard to the fairneas of Aina 
Ravenel's Vonveraion which had been‘exeited in our minds 
by the unstinted praises of certain politieal journala has 
heen to a great degree dissipated by ite perusal, We 
imagine Mr, Do Forest might be even more suecessful 
with a more atrictly military atyle of novel, such as were, 
for example, the first and beat efforta of Charles Lever, 
and hope he may be induced to employ his pen in such a 
production, 

THE LANGUAGE OF JAPAN* 

\ ILL the time ever come when men will under. 

stand that the child’s way is the natural and gen- 
erally the best way of learning a language? We once 
heard a successful instructor remark ; “ Drawing before 
Writing, and singing before reading; that is the natural 
order.” And so we believe in vocabularies before dic- 
tionaries, and phrase-books before grammars ; or, gener- 
ally, materials before the rules for making use of them. 

We owe many thanks to compilers of such valuable 
learning-books as that which lies before us. Mr. Liggins 
has added one more to the valuable contributions made 
by missionaries to the study of languages which, though 
spoken by nations numbering their population by tens of 
nuillions, are apt to be ignored linguistically until the 
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missionary goes forth to evangelize them. Commerce 
cares little for language except as it enables one to say, 
“How much for so much?” A very poor lingo is made 
to answer the purpose of those adventurous traders who 
first find their way to the shores of a commercially un- 
related nation: witness the Cantonese jargon, which 
gives ‘‘ My can secure no makee fooloo” as an equivalent 
for “I will guarantee you shall not be disappointed.” 
But the missionary can be content with no such result. 
He goes to deal with the minds of a people, and to him 
the language is his avenue of access. It is well for all 
parties when, as in the present instance, without waiting 
to compile the ambitious grammar or the ponderous dic- 
tionary, a competent student of the new tongue gives us 
that on which both grammar and dictionary are founded, 
the very speech itself, by the study of which a man might 
make his own grammar, and at least commence his dic- 
tionary. 

So pleasant is the sound of the Japanese language that 
one is reminded at once, when listening to it, of the gen- 
eral effect of Italian. Any one who will take up Mr. 
Liggins’s little book and simply repeat over the sounds of 
the Japanese words, as expressed in our alphabetic 
forms, will be satisfied of the truth of this remark, and 
will find it almost as pleasant reading as Hiawatha ; 
that is, he will go on without knowing how to stop. For 
instance: So-to ni de-ta, for “ Has he gone out?” U-chi 
ni o-i-de na-sa-re, for a polite “ Come in.” 

If Ya-ma-to ko-to-ba, “The Japanese Language,” all 
sounds like that, we would recommend its study to our 
good friends of the Golden State, who are apt to turn 
their beautiful Spanish names into mere chippings of 
speech—as, for instance, San Yosé into Saint Jo and San 
Francisco into Frisco! We are afraid this taste for clip- 
ping has something to de with that terse condition of the 
commercial mind which counts despatch one of the cardi- 
nal virtues; it is more than suspected that an article of 
which our Nip-pon friends would say O-i-ni ko-i cha, 
would be invoiced here as “ 1 Chest Japs.” 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the remark in the preface, that “the sounds of 
the forty seven syllables of the Japanese syllabary are 
very euphonious, as may be seen by a reference to the 
words in this book.” It is to be regretted that we have 
no information given us as to where the accent falls 
(which is a deficiency the next edition might correct), nor 
is there, as there might well have been, any clue given 
to the uninformed reader as to what is that “mode of 
Romanizing the syllables recommended by S. Wells Wil- 
liams, LL.D.,” which system of pronunciation we will 
mention, for the information of our readers, is to be found 
in the first volume of Dr. Williams’s Middle Kingdom, 
Introd. xix. It might well have been reprinted here. 

Linguistic studies have been so carefully cultivated of 
late, and comparative philology is so favorite and valu- 
able a study, that we naturally ask our author to give us 
all the aid he can in making his labors available for this 
high purpose. But now the study of Japinese is becom- 
ing s0 eminently interesting and advantageous in a com- 
mercial and diplomatic point of view that we need no 
arguments to induce us to look into such works as that 
before us, 

When Lord Elgin went across from China to Japan it 
waa with the resolve to make it one of his stipulations 
that the British Government should use its own language 
in communicating with the eourt at Jeddo, and not (aa 
had been done in Ching) adopt that of the country ad- 
dresaed, The Japanese negotiators toole this into consid: 
eration and agreed to it promptly, replying, whea ques 
tioned as to how long would be required before this ar- 
rangement should go into effect; “ Five years; ean 
learn in five years,” 

We are inclined to think that five months of study 
with such material as Mr, Liggins’s book furnishes, to- 
gether with some few hints on pronunciation, would put 
us au courant among the animated people visited once a 
month by the Colorado and her sister ships across the 
Pacific. 

In time we shall no doubt have the entire apparatus 
wherewith to complete our Japanese studies. Other 
manuals similar to the present, and probably supple- 
mental to it, are known to be in course of preparation, 
and Sir Rutherford Alcock (with whose Three Years in 
Japan the Harpers have made us acquainted) has al- 
ready put forth a ponderous grammar. These, we sup 
pose, must be attacked when the weary time for exhaust- 
ive study shall come, but we may very well, for the pres- 
ent, enjoy ourselves with the vocabulary so pleasantly 
provided and so admirably printed. 

The Table of Contents will show what fields the 
phrases cover : 

“ Times and Seasons ; Numbers and Quantity ; Person- 
al and some other Pronouns; On the Wind and Weather: 





Coming and Going; Reading ard Writing ; Doing and 
Making; Seeing and Hearing ; Commands to Servants ; 
Eating and Drinking; Having and not Having; Buy- 
ing and Selling; Salutations and Polite Expressions ; 
The Language and Understanding it ; Saying and Speak- 
ing; Good and Bad; Paying and Receiving Visits ; 
Teaching and Learning ; Busy and at Leisure ; Sentences 
on Miscellaneous Subjects.” 

The fact that this little volume, first printed abroad, 
should have been reproduced here, and that such compe- 
tent judges as Bishop Williams, Rev. Mr. Verbeck, and 
Dr. Hepbrom should have urged its republication, is a 
strong presumption in favor of its usefulness. Its conve- 
nient arrangement is a manifest advantage and the 
facility for finding what you want an especial excellence. 

Surely, when the Tycoon is sending emissaries—more 
or less diplomatic—to this country; when even our 
amusements have a Japanese air; when stores entirely 
devoted to Japan wares are opened on Broadway ; when 
the noblest line of steamers in the world links us once a 
month with Yokahama, the out-port of Jeddo ; when the 
Prince of Satsuma sends five youths to this vountry, and 
five others are sent to France and to Russia ; when they 
are all found so industriously bestirring themselves, it is 
time for us to be on the alert, and to know how these 
men of the “ Day-Spring” Islands converse with one 
another. 
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OMILETICS and Pastoral Theology. By William G. 

T’. Shedd, Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: C, Scribner & Co, 1867.—T he pres- 
ent volume grew out of the author’s connection some fif- 
teen years ago with the Auburn Theological Seminary. It 
is divided into two parts : homiletics, or the art of making 
sermons; and pastoral theology, or the proper way to 
take care of a parish. Of these two, the homiletics is by 
far the best portion. In the religious body to which Dr. 
Shedd belongs preaching is the most important thing. 
Great attention is given to sermons. Hence this volume 
might be expected to be unusually full and able on this 
subject, and it is. We do not remember ever to have 
read a volume which so completely treats of sermon- 
writing. “The eternal salvation of the human soul, 
through the presentation of divine truth, is the end of 
preaching. A discourse that accomplishes this aim 
is second to no species of authorship in intrinsic dignity 
andimportance.” ‘To produce an excellent sermon is one 
of the most arduous attempts of the human intellect.” 
Such is the ideal which the author places before the stu- 
dent. The main part of the volume is occupied in setting 
forth how it way be reached. Dr. Shedd regards a sermon 
as aspecies of literature which may come properly under 
cultivation. He everywhere distinguishes it from other 
literature, and allows full space for the spiritual qualifica- 
tions of the preacher ; but he lays down such rules and so 
aptly and clearly sets forth the method by which one 
may learn the art of sermon-writing, that his volume is 
of incalculable value to every divinity student, no matter 
what may be the denomination to which he belongs. 

He traces the source of all sacred eloquence to Bibli- 
cal exegesis. He then shows how houwileties differs from 
other branches of literary effort, and gives speciai reasons 
for its cultivation. He next discusses the fundamental 
properties of style. Then follow several chapters on 
sermonizing. ‘The author presents clearly and forcibly 
the necessity for unity in the plan and making of a ser- 
mon, This part of his treatise is very well done, The 
different species of sermons, the nature and choice of a 
text, and the plan of a sermon, are all thoroughly diseuss- 
ed, One of the best chapters is that on extemporaneous 
preaching, A note at the end on the relation of exegeti- 
cal study to extemporaneous preaching is exeellent 
"Nothing is more certain to make a fluent and ready 
apeaker than the analytie examination of the revealed 
Word, Iie who is aceustomed to read a Gospel oF an 
Epistle over and over and over again, ia the original 
Greek, becomes 80 saturated with its revelations that he 
is as full of matter as Eliha the friend of Job, and must 
speak that he may be refreshed, A single philological 
yerusal will not have this effect, but ten or twenty will,” 

e are glad to find him saying “that extemporaneous 
preaching should engage, far more than it does, the labor 
and study of the clergy,” Biblical exegesis, a Biblical the- 
ological system patiently studied, and the training of the - 
mind to long and connected trains of thought in a precise 
language, are the substantial qualities which Dr. Shedd 
insists upon as the foundation of successful preaching, 
He goes at once to the depth of things. His treatise is 
thorough and scientific. Beside the above, there is a 
chapter on the Matter, Manner, and Spirit of Preaching, 
another on the Reciprocal Relations of Preacher and 
Hearer, another on the Liturgical Cultivation of the 
Preacher. This last has some valuable hints in regard to 
extempore prayers. The remainder of the volume is en- 
titled Pastoral Theology. It dwells upon the religious 
character and habits of clergymen, their intellectual 
character and habits, their social and professional charac- 
ter. There isa single chapter on Parochial Visiting, and 
one of realand unusual excellence on catechizing. 

It will be seen that the portion on pastoral theology 
is inadequately treated. But we could expect no more 
from the Protestant system under which the author has 
been reared. Its singular deticiency is that it has no 
idea of the true pastoral relation. ‘“ Feed my sheep” is 
understood by them to mean to preach sermons to them, 
not that the pastor shall be a shepherd of the flock. 
Here the Protestant world stands in sharp contrast with 
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the Anglican Church, which, whatever may be its deficien- | Josephine really thinks, as she says in her preface, that 
cies, does not neglect the spiritual, pastoral training of | “anything should be so good one gives the Blessed Vir- 
the people. This branch of the Catholic Church almost | gin,” we can only regret that her offering has not had the 
benefit of sounder or less partial judgement than that of 
the two prelates who lend their apostolic countenance to 
this gross absurdity. The most charitable construction 
we can put on their part in the affair is, that they have 
been rash enough to recommend without reading it. 
Such books as this are capable of doing much harm, 
and it is sad to see that the evidently genuine fervor 
which prompts them should be so wasted. Our regret 
is not lessened by observing that the author is, as 
we have said, not without talent, as is evinced in a 
few, very few, passages of real poetic merit. 
sixths of the book is the most ludicrous balderdash, dis- 
graceful to its author and abettors alike. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
Vols. 1X., X. (Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. IIL, IV.) New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
volumes, covering but seven years, Mr. Froude allows 
his story to drag terribly, and it requires patient reading 
Commencing with the morning 
after Darnley’s murder, the history follows the cause of 
Mary Stuart, rather than Elizabeth, until the fall of Edin- 
burgh Castle with the last of her Scottish adherents and 
the death of Maitland of Lidington and execution of Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, the ablest and most steadfast of her 
Fourteen years more of Mary’s life and in- 
trigues, thirty-three more of Elizabeth’s, remain to be 
recorded, and it seems inevitable that, unless he adoptsa 
greatly reduced scale, Mr. Froude, who has only got over 
fifteen years in his four volumes, will achieve so volum- 
inously minute a work that few readers will have courage 
to attempt its perusal. 
As we have said, this narrative might bear Mary’s 
name as appropriately as that of Elizabeth. 
whatever is told is told with more or less immediate 
reference to the policy of England toward Scotland and 
The scene shifts, often into Scot- 
land, much into France, Spain, and the Low Countries ; 
but the thread which connects the whole, and which dis- 
appears only in the single chapter on Ireland, is the , aay Le : 
Scottish queen, and the effect of home and foreign rela- | Briggs and I—a story which includes in its wide range 
tions upon her prospects and treatment. 
a good deal—enough to effectually dispel all those ten- 
derly cherished sentimentalisms respecting her, and to 
force the reader, whether he will or not, to behold in her 
an adulteress and murderess who knew no fear either of 
Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
can hardly be said to come once clearly into view. 
Cecil, Knox, Maitland, English, French, Spanish states- 
men, diplomats, soldiers, conspirators—all pass be- 
fore us as distinct characters; but the queen is mere- 
ly a marplot somewhere in the background, whom we 
never behold face to face, and of whom we hear only 
as deranging the plans of her allies and ministers, en- 
couraging her enemies, promoting mischief wherever she 
can. Mr. Froude’s Henry differs no more from the Henry 
of other historians than does his Elizabeth. 
not give us the conventional arrogant termagant, cruel, 
relentless, vindictive; but a miserably weak woman, 
whose instincts, on the whole, are good, but so utterly 
weak and vacillating, so incapable of forming a resolu- 
tion and adhering to it, so penurious and deceitful where 
liberal expenditure were true economy and frankness the 
salvation of herself and her allies—that her friends were 
in a condition of chronic despair, and to those who trace 
her devious wanderings it appears little short of mirac- 
ulous that Burleigh and Bacon succeeded in keeping her 
It may be that this view could not be 
enforced within narrower dimensions than Mr. Froude’s 
and that we have no right to complain of the length of a 
narration which is singularly clear and convincing. 
certainly is the case that its interest is greatly marred by 
the long intervals between the various instalments of it, 
and the consequent difficulty of regarding it as a whole. 
For this reason we reserve a fuller estimate of this, the | people who want to be amused. 
greatest historical work of the day, until the time, when- 
ever that may be, when the remaining volumes shall be 
before us. 


alone in this country sets forth in simplest beauty the 
parish priest. It does not ignore preaching, but it does 
not elevate it out of harmony with other things. Dr. 
Shedd’s treatise, as a guide to clergymen in all the work 
which they have to do, will not bear comparison for one 
moment with. Burgori’s Treatise on the Pastoral Office, 
or Blunt’s Directorium Pastorale, or Bishop Wilson’s 
Parochialia, or Herbert’s Country Parson, and yet in the 
single department of sermon-making it is superior to any 
one of them, and indeed the best treatise perhaps in the 
language. Dr. Shedd writes with clearness and vigor, 
but there is a constant use of large words, a tendency to 
be sophomorical, which is at times strongly to the preju- 
dice of his thought, and which we are surprised at in a 
gentleman of so much culture and literary acumen. His 
book ought to be on the table of every young preacher, 
and will repay, as far as it goes, the most careful study. 


Rosa Immaculata; or, The Tower of Ivory in the 
House of Anna and Joachim. By Marie Josephine. 
New York: P. OShea. 1867.—We do not know who 
Marie Josephine is; we blush to confess that we never 
before heard of an author who is, without doubt, destined 
to a bright immortality. Our sole and scanty informa- 
tion regarding her is obtained from the curious introduc- 
tory notices which fitly usher in this amazing volume. 
From them we learn that she is “a gifted convert author- 
ess,” and that this is her second volume, but not, we re- 
joice to hear, likely to be her last. That it will ever re- 
main her best we are assured ; not even Marie Josephine 
could equal its surpassing beauty. In all the range of 
‘English letters we know of nothing that can be compared 
to it; it is thoroughly unique. Like Phillips’s Napoleon, 
it stands alone, grand (but very far from gloomy) and 
peculiar, wrapped in the mantle of its own originality. 
Perhaps it might be likened to Rosa Mystica, Marie 
Josephine’s former volume, which unhappily we have 
never read. With that reservation we may safely say 
that it is like nothing in the heaven above nor on the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. If Tup- 
per were suddenly transformed into a “gifted convert 
authoress,” with more piety than grammar, we might 


is, we seem to find in its pages occasional traces of his 
inspiration. The same vigorous simplicity of phrase, the 
same lofty contempt of sense, which distinguish the Eng- 
lish bard, are reproduced in the musical verses of Marie 
Josephine, enriched and set off by a peculiar and impres- 
sive amorphousness of style which Tupper in his wildest 
flights has never equalled. Take for example the follow- 
ing passage : 
* Ah, who would not 

The cradle of the infant Mary rock? 

From happiest penitent, because the most 

Forgiven, showering her kisses and her tears, 

Up to the saintly priest and red cardinal— 

‘The red hat might take the eye of a babe, 

Wouldn't it, eh?’ I think it might Mary’s, an’ cloak, 

And gloves; she could see so plain His blood. 

But to keep this cradle good a-jog, bishops 

And cardinals may rock ; confessors all 

Have Mary’s cradle rocked ; saint hearts are much 

Like mothers’, after all—Anna-mother’s— 

Even our Pio 1Xth, holiest man, might reach 

The cross-slippered foot to tuuch that cradle 

Would it stop.” 


Here is a touch again which could only have come 
from long study of ‘Tupper: 
“Tt is midnight now in Sion 
In the tabernacles lovely, 
"Neath the coverlets of crimson, 
Nested, oh, so dovely !” 


Precisely in his manner, also, are the profound moral 


will be found very striking when one has fathomed their 
meaning, as we confess our utter inability to do in most 
cases after repeated trials. For instance: 
‘* They 80 sweet learn to give is blessed more 
Than to receive. 
“, . . Christ! 
Our teacher on the hill—our teacher on the mount! 
O we would love to have been go learned ! 
But we know, sure, who teaches us, and ‘tis 
So sweet, or who has taught though yet afar, 
Who softly shimmers from her heaveulier hills 
All that is sweet in worship or in art 
On each poor page.” 
We suspect this to be very good indeed, if we could only 
understand it. If anything can surpass the richness of 
Marie Josephine’s thought, it is the vigor of her expres- 
sion. Scorning conventional trammels, she only seeks to 
give vent to her poetic fancies by the nearest way, and 
her boldness has often such happy effect as this : 
* Even the children of the hamlet were 
Not late, to in the hedges find the nesta 
‘Than other summers twice as filled,” 
Or this, 
* And #o by argument 
Must have been God than which there is no name," 
Mary isa “human un-sin-touched babe,” her mother is 
“our thrice-crowned-with joy Anna,’ then again we 
have Mary in the various rélca of Mary-babe, immaculate 
embroiderer, and Adinirabilis Spinner! But we despair 
of being able to give in our limited space any idea of this 
most extraordinary book, which is by long odds the mont 
bewildering farrago of stupidity and fervor, tastelesmnons 
and talent, that we have ever attempted to read, ‘The 
sacredness of the subject precludes the idea that it isa 
huge practical joke; but written and printed in’ all 
scriousness, with the endorsements of an archbishop and 
a bishop on its fly-leaf, it is a perpetual surprise, Scarcely 
have we done laughing at what we conclude to be the 
most ridiculous thing possible than the “ gifted convert 
authoress”’ furnishes us food for still more uproarious 
hilarity, We question seriously whether the effect of 
such Looks can be one of unmixed good, here is a kind 
of piety which borders on irreverence, and this familiarity 








with holy things is very apt to breed contempt, If Marie 


to get through them. 


supporters. 


its imprisoned queen. 


this world or the next. 


on her throne. 


I. Sir Copp: A Poem for the Times. , | 
By Thomas Clarke, author of A Day in May, Donna | haps there is no way in which instructive suggestion, 
Rosa, The Silent Village, Life in the West, ete., Sixth coupled with pleasant entertainment, can be so agreeably 


thousand. 


But five- 


1867.—In his last two 


At least, 


whole, we think we rather prefer The Two Angels, which, 
we are told, belongs to the classic rather than the sensa- 
tional school—or is it not, rather, a judicious mingling of 
both? “Its range,” says The Chicago Journal, “is truly 
startling. It traverses, from verge to verge, the realms 
of heaven and earth—taking us as the bird jlecs, from the 
mortal to the eternal.” This smacks a little of the sensa- 
tional. “But no one can read it without feeling a deep 
interest in the story; and also that he rises up a wiser 
and better man from the perusal.” Need we recommend 
its immediate and universal perusal ? 

We shall look forward with interest to Mr. Clarke’s 
future publications, all of which, we are assured, are of 
the highest order of merit, and have been spoken of by 
the English reviews in the highest terms. We have 
long wanted a genuine American poet. Walt Whitman 
is well enough in his way, but his way is narrow. The 
great trouble with him, as with most of our American 
poets, is, that he is not “a philosopher, versed in the arts 
and proclivities of human nature, a student of the great 
Past, a worker in the Present, and a hopeful gazer into 
the Future.” Mr. Clarke is said to be all this, and it gives 
us hope to know it. Though, we believe, of English 
birth, he seems to be thoroughly Americanized, and we 
gladly welcome him to the ranks of our native bards. 


I. Little Brother, and Other Genre Pictures. By Fita 
Hugh Ludlow. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867.—L1. Sto- 
ries and Sketches. By our Best Authors. The same.—lf 
not absolutely the best, Mr. Ludlow is certainly among 
the best of our writers of minor fiction, and the four sto- 
ries contained in his present handsome volume are among 
his happiest productions. Their only bond of union is 
indicated by the motto from Juvenal which stands upon 
the title-page, “ Maxima reverentia pueris debetur,” al- 
though in them all appear the author's rare resources of 
blended wit, satire, pathos, and robust vitality. We can 
hardly agree with his own apparent estimate of their 
comparative merits, as evinced by giving to Little 
Brother the place of honor, nor with the general verdict 
which enthusiastically awards prominence to Vleeing to 
Tarshish. But it is not that we love Ceasar less, but that 
we conceive the honor of the best magazine story which 














Of Mary we see 


He does 


It 


has appeared for many a day to be the due of Little 


of scenes so marvellously faithful a sketch of a type of 
New England boarding-school—now, we trust, nearly ex- 
tinct—that only the knowledge that he was not pre- 
vents our ciaiming Mr. Ludlow as a echoolmate and 
fellow-sufferer. 

In the hope that many readers of this notice may be 
tempted to go to the stories themselves, we shall not mar 
apy of them by giving their outlines. We commend to 
them especially the Little Brother, a delicious enfant ter- 
rible who very resolutely does not want to be an angel 
and with the angels stand, and whose unusual silence on 
one occasion is accounted for on the theory that “speech 
never flows freely when one is hungry, because the up- 
train of words is loth to move, knowing, as it does, that the 
right of way on that single track, the throat, belongs to a 
| bread-and-butter train down.” Even better than this, 
as we have before said, is Little Briggs and I, which, by 
contrast with the memoirs in which eminent gentlemen 
puff themselves, we are truthfully assured is “ no-ought- 
to-be-ography at all.” Had he never done so before, Mr. 
| Ludlow gives in the stories of this volume abundant 
assurance that, if he only would, he could give us the 
long-looked-for American novel. 

Mr. Ludlow alsu appears in Stories and Sketches, the 
companion volume to his own, and, like it, made up of 
magazine articles. Unlike the other book, it is extreme- 
ly unequal in point of merit, opening very poorly but 
closing very well with a capital account by Mr. Charles 
D. Shanly of being lost in the sewers of Paris. Of the 
fourteen writers who contribute to it several are by no 
means among “ Our Best Authors,” yet perhaps enough 
of them may be fairly so ranked to make the volume, on 
the whole, a pleasant one for half-hour readings by 











The Clergyman's Wife, and other Sketches. By Anna 
Cora Titchie (Mowatt). New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co. 1867.—KEssays and short occasional pieces seem to 


In six cantos,| be particularly in vogue at the present season, and per- 


Ihicago : George W. Clarke. 1867.—I1. The | conveyed; nor has any work appeared of late which 


Two Angels, or Love-led : A Story of either Paradise,| seems to be better adapted for the fulfilment of these 


In six cantos. 


By Thomas Clarke, author of Sir Copp, \ *eduirements than the collection of papers comprised in 
ete. Chicago: Clarke & Bowron. 1867.—Both of these | the present volume, 


Infinite in their variety, these 


effusions of the Western muse have received very high | Sketches are adorned with tenderness and simplicity ; 


praise from Western critica. 
Tribune somewhat guardedly avers that “it is written in 


Of the former, The Chicago | combining generous views with sound practical teaching, 


and showing a nice appreciation of all that is good and 


Hudibrastic verse ; but the genius of the author is by no | beautiful in life's surroundings, There are fifty-six chap: 


means confined to this form of composition, 


ters, each complete in itself, some containing graceful 


The object of the author is praiseworthy, and he ex. | little stories, some treating of popular subjects, some with 


hibits much talent for versification,” 


The Chicago Koen. | *Amirably-drawn portraitures of character, and all breath: 


ing Journal more unreservedly asserts that “the poetry | 1g & true spirit of human sympathy, which, without 
is lively in measure, and the volume highly creditable to birinking from the unpleasant task of meng bare the 
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the publishers,” 
fully endorse, 


Both of these opinions we can chwor. | errors of mankind, yet leads the gifted aut 
But when the mysterious literary author- them without anperity or bitterness, 7'he Seulptor'a 1V¢- 


ores to trent 


ity, who does the appreciative noticos for our publishers | “ph is an extremely pretty story, and Angel Uhildron a 


generally, informe us that “ Sir 


Jopp Wwthe Great Poem | pertect little gem, ‘The chapter called Passing Words \ 


of the Age,” and that “no book #ines the days of Hud. full of admirable advice, whieh, if not entirely now to the 
bras has produced #0 great na sensation, as is proved by render, must be welcomed as a wholesome remem 
itw rapidly increasing wales,” we are a little staggered, | brancer, ‘The authoress truly saya: 

We even venture a mild doubt as to the entire correct 
ness of the mysterious literary authority's deductions, | drawn down a sudden stream of sunshine into souls that werd 


Judged by their wales, something short of a million vol. 


“A hopeful word; how potent in ita holy exorelem! Tt has 





(lungeons of darkness, and by that single heavenly ray has put to 


| 
umes we believe, Mr, Tupper's works ought to have pro. | Hight the demtroying demons of despair, 


duced an amazing sensation; yot we are not aware that 


they have, 


But we will not judge rashly, 


* Tutoht a bitter word, impulsively spoken, unremembered an 
hour after, haw it not sunk deep into the hearers wind, avd 


If the Great | Uirned the sweet waters of memory to Marah? 
Poum of the Age, written, as the Chicago Staats-Zeilung 
tella us, “by a celebrated British poet,” could attain ite! 


“Terrible te the power of a paaeing word of anger, It has 
divided hearts that have been ‘twin, ae 'twere, in love inaeparde 
ble; ite flery breath bas forged a flaming sword to guard the 


sixth edition before we ever suspected ith existence, it is! gate of friendehip, that they who walked in the garden of old 
possible that it has produced # very great sensation in. | siaens ROVOE SEtHT EROES. 


deed, notwithstanding our \gnorance of the fact, On the 


Spare Moments contains excellent suggestions, and 
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Our Lots in Life will be read with infinite advantage by | the impression may be conveyed that the book has not 
many who sadly need its helpful philosophy ; while the | life nor point enough to make itself manifest? If such 
three pages devoted to Forgiving not Vorgetting might | is the plan (and I venture to answer for you that it is not 
have been lengthened without exhausting the subject. yours ; for you bave shown all requisite fearlessness in 
“Not forgotten? then the wrong is registered, not wiped out! | expressing and in allowing others wr “pu through 
If thus chronicled, if unblotted out, then, assuredly, it is not for- | YOUr columns unpopular views), the idea strikes me it 
spree, bowers she, who partes with ner Hee only, may, ty, to, will be found hard work to keep so silent as to succeed. I 
cheat herseil into the belie at she has actually pardoned, ut | j j j j j j y 
no faith in such forgiveness. here is no pardon that forgives | believe there is that in the production which will force 


yet forgets not.” | itself into notice and stir the thought of the public from 


Mrs. Ritchie—better known to the public as Anna Cora 
Mowatt—is an authoress of whom America is justly 
proud; she has produced more ambitious works than 
the present one, and achieved an enviable success ; but 
however high her past or future aims, the intrinsic 
merit of these brief and unpretending sketches will en- 
sure their acceptance by appreciative readers and confirm 
the lady’s claims to the literary position due to her unde- 
niable talent. 


its very depths, in spite of all the ignoring which can be 
brought to bear. 

In several places through the body of the volume 
leaves are turned down and marks appear, the object 
being evidently to direct my attention to parallelisms be- 
tween the portions scored and certain parts of my letter 
upon the “men and monkeys” of Professor Agassiz. 
From this circumstance I take a suggestion of the reason 
why I am in possession of my choice present (thanks to 





the giver): it was sent me as a commentary upon my 
The American Law Review for July sustains the excel- | communication—rather, modesty, perhaps, requires me 
lent reputation which its three preceding numbers have | to say, a8 an acknowledgement of the receipt of my re- 
attained. Whatever Messrs Little & Brown undertake , Marks upon it. What 1 shall add now may be put down 
to do is sure to be done well, and we hope the profession | 88 @ continuation of those remarks. It occurs to me to 
are doing their part towards sustaining a publication so | speak first of various speculations which the reading of 
creditable to the country. Zhe Law Review for July con- | these before me has called to mind, such as those in the 
tains several valuable articles. ‘The first three on (1) The | Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (has it ever 
Limitation of the Liability of Ship Owners by Statute, | been settled who was the writer of this ?); those of one 
(2) The Rights of Action of a Bankrupt, and (3) Modern | 8. C. Hewitt, sent me in manuscript a few years ago, ac- 
Reform in Pleading, are papers of solid worth and more | Counting for the (assumed) decay of animality and vege- 
than conmon interest. ‘The essay, or, as the writer calls | tation, caused by the sun’s expenditure of his electrical 
it, the cento, on Seals is a curious and instructive paper Power in giving birth to a new planet; those in Mr. 
which is calculated for the popular as well as the profes- | Kugene Benson's earnest looking for The American Lit- 
sional eye, Besides these, there are six other articles, all | ¢747y Spirit, recorded in some of the issues of The Gal- 
of which are carefully prepared and several of which are | ty; those of Mrs. Helen Whitman where, in Ldgar Poe 
of permanent use for purposes of reference. We earnest- | 1d His Critics, she evolves the genius of her author out 
ly recommend Zhe Law Review to the attention of our | Of the same movement of the age which opened into 


readers ; they will find it worthy of respect and substan-| the mysteries of modern spiritualism ; these especially, 
tial support. 


monition of something new and wonderful yet to take . 
place; and when the phenomena of a year or two after- 
wards burst upon the marvelling world, the thought 
would cling to me that there was some kind of connec- 
tion between these and that premonition. I declare my 
belief now in the connection, not meaning to intimate 
thus an opinion of the nature either of it or of those 
phenomena. So am I inclined to credit the real dwelling 
among men of the boy or man whom the book under 
notice introduces—that he lived substantially the life 
and did deeds of the character described ; and that his 
fruit, similar to, not identical, with that shown, is to be 
gathered and to be recognized as such in the future. 
What was that life—that is, what particular office did 
it fill in the advance towards the prophesied extinction ? 
The biographer says, with reference thereto: “The 
highest truth in the universe, and the terminal fact in 
its history, is a life of which philosophies and creeds are 
but outlying dependencies ; and out of the progressive 
evolutions of that life are born the leaders and deliverers 
of the soul. Whence, there dwelt of late in this world a 
man who, standing, by reason of his manhood, in the 
stream of universal, resistless,and eternal force, sustained 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





Four vol- | 


in The Colloquy of Monos and Una, Ligeia, Eleanora, 
and Hureka, by Poe himself. The earlier speculations 
would seem glimpses of the starting-points and the rest- 
|ing-stages in the march of the universe onward from 
| birth to death of which the later are a full vision. I 
have a letter from Poe, written soon after the delivery, 
}in February, 1848, of Hureka as a lecture, in which, 
| after giving a summary of his propositions and results, 
| he says: “ As to the lecture, I am very quiet about it— 
| but if you have ever dealt with such topics, you will 
recognize the novelty and moment of my views. What 
| | have propounded will (in good time) revolutionize the 
| world of physical and metaphysical science. 1 say this 
 calmly—but I say it.’ Are not these dictations from 
| Poe’s spirit, through some medium? There are more 
| things on earth,if notin Heaven, than are dreamed of in 
the worldling’s philosophy. 

The work is offered as a “ Prophecy of the extinction 
of the Christian civilization.” Who is the prophet? Not 
the writer, for he disclaims in his preface having painted, 
or even thought of painting, himself. Still, he says 
“the truths affirmed are indeed a revelation of con- 
sciousness to an extent but faintly indicated by the text.” 
Whose consciousness is meant? The connections and 
| the pervading tone throughout the text imply it to be 
| that of the narrator himself, the evangelist, and that 
| through it the revelations of the prophet have been 
made. Now, it is usual to speak, and perhaps is incor- 
rect not so to speak, of impressions received through 
| consciousness a8 coming not from any outward, visible 
operations, but from a certain secret something working 
'from within. Then, I will ask again, Are these not 
| “revelations” which have been breathed into the con- 
| Sciousness of him in the flesh who makes them known 
_ by the spirit departed, whose prophecy they are? In 

favor of such view I find many evidences scattered 
through the book. For instance, upon page 154 is this 
passage : ‘‘ Once only, at the most momentous crisis which 
has occurred in human history [that of our country in 
| 1860], did this boy—for then he was no more—come into 











The Editors of Tue Rounp Tasue, desirous of encouraging bold | willing contact with the rulers of this land. For many 


and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


PROMETHEUS IN ATLANTIS. 


O tHe Eprron or Tit Round TABLE: 

Sim: The book, a part of the title of which I have 
tuken for my heading, was announced in your number 
for May 25. About a fortnight afterwards a copy of the 
sane Came to me under circunstances such as to whet a 
bit my curiosity as to the identity of the bestower of the 
gift, if not as to the gift itself, Upon a blank page my 
address and“ the compliments of the author” were pen- 
cilled, Besides, pencilauarks were put to the following 
passage from the J/nitial Note: ‘| think my secret— 
of little moment to the world, but of importance to me— 
ix entirely in my own keeping; but if any who read 
should #uapect the hand that writes, from earmarks in 
the thought or style, they are requested to keep their 
Aurmises to themselves; and to thelr honor the matter is 
committed "ne if to sharpen the request made to read: 
ore generally into a command drawn to a focus upon 
Mie in particular, So, there belong the rlak withal, in case 
Of disobedience of the order, of my honor belng called in 
(question, Lam not polng to offer any of iy pueseloy after 
the weret wo The Round Table'a portion of the public, 

OF the matter ot the volume what is to be wuld? what 
have you and the other authorized renderers of critical 
verdicts to way? T have waited with considerable inter 
Ost, over since my porusal of it, to discover what, Saving 
the bare statement of your reception of the work, not a 
rYllable in any newspaper, magazine, or review has met 
my eye, Why te this? has no one ingenuity sufficient 
to frame an opinion into words? or iw it, rather, the plan 
that judgement shall not be awarded publicly, so that 


| years prosecuting an induction which was to show him 
| the amount of demolition indispensable to the production 
| of the future, and reveal to him the precise point at which 
he could rationally begin to exert himself to save, he had 
been traversing the country north, south, east, west, in un- 
exampled silence and retention, bending his deep, dark 
eyes on the faces of men and listening attentively to their 
words, but answering them nothing ;” and, on page 180, 
this: “He should not even copyright his labor, because 
he wanted thievery left free to pirate it without restraint ; 
and in order that the sacred privacy of the personal rela- 
tions of his truth might not be violated by a curious and 
coarse-minded world, the secret of the authorship, care- 
fully guarded, was to die with him,” and, on page 288, 
this; " Never, till the hour of his death, did any who 
wore there hear from his lips a word about what he had 
passed through in the thicket,” In fact, the idea appears 
to be conveyed of asort of necessity that the great work of 
“this boy” should not be conceived of even, unless as an 
inspiration of his #pirit arising out of the death of his 
body, 

Did the boy ever have actual existence, or ia he but a 
fletion of the Imagination of lis professed revelator? 
The fletitiousness in effect is denied in the preface, as 
shown alrendy, For wyself, | do not hesitate to say that 
I accept the denial as a statement of trath, Tt ta con 
firmed to mo by the alr of verisimilitude running, some- 
tines almost out of sight, to be sure, through all the 
subsequent narrative, ‘The very matters which are left 
in the dark (L judge designedly, just as many of the 
“wplrit-manifestations” are made to conflict for the ex- 
press purpose, obviously, of affording hooks upon which 
for disbellevers by diploma to hang their doubts) come 
iw aids to strengthen my conviction, On my first read 
ing, in one of the insues of Graham's Magazine, 1 think 
of the year 1846, Poe's Marginal Note, giving account of 
certain " paychal impromions” with which he had bees 





vinited at intervals, I felt sure of its containing a pre: 


a new relation to the cosmos, and was the offspring of the 
full development of its movement. In careful words, 
which our progress will enlarge in certifying them, he 
came to solve with a heart-throb problems over which 
grey philosophy has been puzzling from the dawn of time, 
and to place within the reach,even in the very hearts of the 
humblest of mankind, truth and sublimity for which the 
greatest spirits of the race have toiled in vain.” Then, 
the life was not the brain which conceived, nor the 
muscle which executed, but the heart which nourished 
the movement—in other words, the life uf the man was, 
vicariously speaking, that of the movement. In accordance 
with such view, we find him, amidst the throes which led 
to the crisis of 1860, “traversing the country in unex- 
ampled silence and retention, bending his deep, dark eyes 
upon the faces of men, and listening attentively to their 
words, but answering them nothing ”—as if to receive, 
by emanations from the inosculating vessels and veins of 
those men, the carbonated blood, so to speak, back into 
his own auricle. Again, “ when the wild storm of blood 
and fire broke over the land, this man was not there to 








lift his hand against another’s life, but to die, if necessary, 
in acquiring knowledge which he needed.” Yet again, 
in one of the fiercest battles of a later date, “among all 
who struggled there in death-locks that day,” no one 
“equalled in heroism the pale, sick boy, the child of God, 
the friend and lover of his unhappy race, who, rejoicing 
that he was not called upon to dip his hand in blood, calmly 
faced death that he might learn what he must know.” 
This intimation of a need of certain knowledge comes in 
asa kind of refrain in numerous places. What exactly 
is it which is so necessary to be known? The answer 
presupposes one of the matters to which I have alluded 
as being left hidden, to my view purposely. A shadow 
of the meaning, perhaps, can be conceived of by bringing 
into connection other paragraphs. In one of these it is 
said: “ Death is needed to convince this land that it is 
sick, and to reveal to it the truth on which its life de- 
pends ;” in another: “ The negro, in mingling his blood 
with yours, will destroy the civilization which enslaved 
him, for the first miscegenation is always a relapse, and 
then the retribution will be complete;” in another: 
“The martyr’s great word was spoken, and this man, 
changing his position, began to be an actor ;” in another: 
“ His part in the second stage of the contest was a por- 
tion, but not the whole, of the active mission which God, 
his Father, appointed for him in this world.” Did such 
mission consist, first, in the gathering, by a species of 
chemical insight, of proof that the bloods of black and 
white are uncongenial and that their mingling would 
bring decay ; then, in discovering, by study of the wills 
and the involuntary springs to action of the country’s 
helmsmen, the politicians, that such mingling would re- 
sult ; finally, in the turning of effort towards hastening 
the result, in order for the speedier advent of the inevi- 
table death, and of the resurrection into the new and 
more glorious civilization which is to be? I look for a re- 
sponse to be given at the promised giving of “ the story, 
with names, dates, and incidents in full,” of that experi- 
ment upon the politicians, in 1860, to “save this distract- 
ed and death-struck land.” 

I stated my belief that the man lived substantially the 
life described. It was intended that a reservation should 
be understood—-to the effect that the life is not yet ended. 
The memoirist carries his subject through the war into the 
peace which followed, through that and into a new strife, 
The reading is thus; At last that conflict drew to its 
cloae, and then came days of peace, in which his nature 
grew into fulness and its sublime maturity, After those 
days of peace, there came another conflict—no matter 
when or where—atill more nearly related to thia man’s 
life and mission, Then the experience which he had 
bought stood him in good stead, Passing through the 
baptiain of blood and fire, in behalf of that which could be 
secured by no smaller sacrifice, he won for himeelf a 
place and a fame among men, and his greatness and 
goodness began to be the theme of every tongue, And 
in that war he fell, his soul mounting to the skies from 
the red fleld where he poured out his life in the service of 
his truth, In accordance with his own last injunetionr, 
lis body was taken back to the little valley where he was 
born, and then the sods were heaped above him, His’ 
monument rises there today, a shaft as simple as hin 
atory, and bearing only his name, and the words, * Born 
of God—Ikilled in action,” 

Now there are in this, admitting it to be a recital of 
events already transpired, glaring contradictions of ideas 
which have been insisted upon before, In the first place, 
there has not been eince the war of the rebellion, any 
conflict of the magnitude impled—the one predicted 
as & consequence ot eriaping over the abscens af slavery 
was to be of “ten-fold greater fury” than the other, 








In the second place, no evidence (aside from the 
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item above) is furnished, either from the pen of 
the narrator or at the tongues of proclaiming heralds, 
that the man has won place, fame, a reputation for 
greatness and goodness, and a shaft bearing name 
and inscription. Did not the prophet carry the medium 
for the transmission of his inspirations forward into the 
future, unfolding its mysterious things and making them 
appear as past ? and is not that other conflict the ten times 
more furious one which is yet to come from the amalga- 
mation of whites and blacks? Inshort,is not the mat- 
ter of this whole book, after all, a manifestation, by me- 
dium, of a spirit still in the flesh? Lying before me 
while I write is a letter from one who was a most inti- 
mate friend of Poe, in which are these sentences: ‘“ My 
recently acquired knowledge of spiritual forces has taught 
me that some spirits in the body are scarcely less potent 
than others who have escaped from their earthly bond- 
age. Edgar Poe was and is a great magician; and I 
doubt not he could, if still alive, project his thoughts 
through space and affect the nerve-awra of those who 
might sustain magnetic-relations to his own spirit.” The 
letter furnishes instances of Poe’s display of his powers 
which are sufficient to convince me of the firmness of the 
foundation for the belief expressed. 

Having brought my author’s revealings into relation 
with those professing to be from the region where the in- 
spirations of the things unveiled have their fountain, it 
is fair to let him speak for himself in the same relation. 
Under the head of Jesus in the Movement of the Cosmos, 
he says : “ There is no reason to doubt that he who came 
to heal the soul possessed a wonderful faculty of healing 
bodily disease. This fact was enough of itself for super- 
stition and love to make the bulk of the miracles out of, 
when the great, sweet soul was gone. Likely, too, there 
was in that age one of the periodic outbursts of force 
which necessarily attend the movement of the universe, 
and which, undergoing a gradual spiritualization, has re- 
appeared in our own times at asimilar but more ad- 
vanced crisis in the delusions of spiritualism.” There is, 
in effect, a full admission of the marvellous cures imply- 
ing superhuman skill, as there is of the claimed facts upon 
which is based the belief of many in spiritualism. Then, 
where is the point in denying the “ miracles ” and in call- 
ing those facts “ delusions ” ? 

It has been seen that the negro is to destroy the civili- 
zation of his enslavers by mixing his blood with theirs. 
The precise process from cause to consequence is not 
given, but a conception of it perhaps can be obtained 
from the author's review of the “ development theory,” 
(which, with modifications, he accepta). The difference 
between the white and the black is, that “ the advance 
ment of organism ” of the former ia greater than ia that 
of the latter, just as the black man is higher in the seale 


ments of his being, as the infinite is becoming one spir- 
itual being by the same process. The civilization has re- 
turned to the same point whence the first historic one 
departed ages ago, embracing infinite and finite, absolute 
and relative in its thought and life ; but these are not now 
involved and folded in the homogeneous, but are differen- 
tiated, integrated, organized, and correlated. And this is 
the synthesis with which it has ended. It is the last des- 
tined to die. In the catholic cycle, which will fuse all 
the ages into one, and perform all processes simulta- 
neously, there will be no death of civilization ; because 
there will then be an organism which will convert forces 
by first intention, and as rapidly as the movement of the 
race can consume them. ‘There will be raised an imper- 
ishable civilization in the interest of man, the absolute, 
the son of God.” 

Thus, civilization is accounted an organism, no less 
than is each individual assisting to make up the commu- 
nity whose civilization it is. Accordingly, it must be 
considered as subject to organic laws. Now, although the 
life of man—life in its essence—may be incapable of ex- 
tinction, its leaving of the body causes that body’s death. 
Then, in order for the continuance of the bodily exist- 
ence (which is that had in view, of course), the envelop. 
ing materials must be supposed inexhaustible—that is, 
not convertible into different materials; this for the rea- 
son that conversion is nothing less than death, at the 
point of change; and one death, the smallest, carries in- 
evitably the idea of ultimate death to all forms dependent 
in any way upon it—the atmospheric elements are con- 
verted into grass ; this into the flesh of oxen; this into 
man; he into the being beyond the grave. All those 
elements being taken up (within the range of practical 
possibilities), the grass will cease to grow ; the oxen to 
afford food ; man to exist. The life of the being arisen 
from the grave will continue until ifs support, too (what- 
ever that may be), shall have been cut off. In like manner 
must change come upon the organism of the prospective 
civilization, however “ large,” lofty, or grand it is to be. 

Having traced the argument upon the point, it is right 
to state that the arguer himself looks forward to the 
time when the catholic civilization, too, “shall be ex- 
hausted, and these burnt-out material worlds shall pass 
away.” 

The perennial civilization will carry with it an ever- 
enduring democracy. “ Aristocracics are expedicnts on 
the part of nature for producing a cultivated class, and 
they will continue to appear as long as they are needed ; 
but after the Christian civilization shall have passed 
away, and its successor have ariaen and taken possession 
of ita empire, the world will never again, to ita last 
hour, behold either a monarchy or an aristocracy, 








than the dog; aa he ia higher than the fish ; as this 
in higher than the vegetable; as this ia higher than 
the mineral; a this is higher than waa the “dif 
fused and nebular homogeneous masa” from whieh | 
all organiama have sprung, The legitimate inference in, | 
that the grow, comparatively unorganized molecules con. | 
atituting the blood (which ia the life) of the African | 
would, in displacing (not coming into pure affinity with) 
the more sublimed constituents of the blood of the Cau 
easian, fo derange the forces which act in the holding of 
the organism at the elevation reached, as to throw this 
into decline and finally into death, The idea may be 
illustrated by supposing a particle of carbon pulverized | 
not fine enough for the solar ray to take hold of and li/t| 
into it# proper position in the growing corn-blade, 
Nevertheless, the coming civilization is to be the 
result of that very degradation of race—thus; “ [t is cer 
tain that the next civilization, being catholic, will begin 
wit! a fusion of races, as the Christian began; only in 
this case the inclusion will be wider, extending, in fact, 





from the highest type to the lowest, A joyous time you 
have had of it, dear Christiana, in enslaving a weak and 
unhappy race; but it ia quite certain, for all that, that 
their blood will be poured all in and through your own, 
mingling with it in the same veing; and unless it eball 
be sv the Angel of Retribution should be hooted from his 
throne.” So far as retribution is concerned, why ought 
it not to obtain in case of failure to pour in the ven- 
tricular currents of the equally enslaved atill lower orders ? 
If the premises open necessarily to the one conclusion, 
they do to the other, only it ls requisite that the degrees 
of retribution be reckoned inversely, as the ateps in the 
gradation downward, So much is offered as to recipro- 
cation, How does this new theory of advancement link 
with the old in the matter of mere physical construction ? 
If heretofore, in a movement claimed to be natural en- 
tirely, the procreative forces have selected always the 
more finely wrought ingredients to add to those in the or 
ganism already, in order for a higher birth, what logical 
reason can be brought for a different selection hereafter ? 
Does not the theorist, thus, argue himself out of progres. 
sion into retrogradation? It does not follow from all 
this that I must deny that a civilization more exalted 
than the present can arise from the latter, stricken to its 
death in the manner affirmed, 

That blending of bloods is not only to give the civiliza- 
tion born of it a higher life, but life never ending. “The 
measure of any civilization’s life is, ultimately, a matter 
of the capacity of organism immediate and remote, indi- 
vidual and social, terrestrial and astronomical ; and its 
history is literally a part of the history of the universe. 
The death-age of the ancient civilization did not possess 
the large self-consciousness which is possible to us, be 
cause the movement of the race then was special and had 
not yet moulted its envelope, It lapsed suddenly from 
infinite to finite, then went back to the infinite by vio- 
lence, It was not developed steadily along one line of 
thought, bat along two irreconcilable routes, The mod- 
ern civilization, although it has split the terms apart in 
space, has not separated them in point of time, and its 
developement has been uniform and constant along the 
line of its mission; so that man is now becoming an in- 
teger after and by means of the differentiation of the ele- 





Democracy haa snapped successively the epic and the 
tragic strings of the lyre, only to supply another which 
will entrance the aan ever; and there will, ere long 
now, be a series of democratic poeta and a diapason of 
democratic poetry,” What in a demoerey? A ayatem 
(an “ organiem ") each of the regulating parta of whieh 
ia on a level with every other part, 2 auch A Ayalon 
Ori blo—1 mean, & system completed and in full work 
o order? In the very nature of things, it is impomsible, 
whether the syatem be one of a relation of bodies rota 
ting and revolving in apace ; one of action and reaction 
of forces in the animal economy ; or one of a comparison 
of interests among men, In every system, at some one 
stage during the process of ita developement, before it has 
arrived at its finishing degree, there may be sald to be 
an approach toward an equality of its members, The 
human footus serves for a sort of an illustration in the 
case, os during gestation all previous grades of animal 
existence appear in succession, That, perhaps, is as good 
a apecimen of a democracy as can be presented—the 
embryo man is hail-fellowa-wellanet with the other 
orders of animated being ; but when he has reached to 
the human full-born, they no longer are his fellowa, but 
his antipodes—he is the aristocrat, they, in their rela: 
tions with him, are the democrats, The principle ts the 
same, the difference being in degree, with reapect to dis 
tg between him and other individuals of hia own 
ind (wo called), He may be the prophet from whom 
came the inaplrations of this book ; they, the lowest of 
the pothouse politicians, who, in the crisis of 1860, “on 
all sides hooted ag imbecile nonsense his uncomprehend 
ed sayacity he ja, still, the aristocrat, the best; they 
are the democrats below him in the seale, So it must 
be—unless organisms cease to be—for ever, The low 
and the high, the most lowly and the moat lofty, must 
march together, upon the same parallel, but not the 
same meridian, The higher the sublimation of the 
metal, the farther apart from it must be the dross cast 
off. The heavier—that is, the more earthy—the sub- 
stance in masse, the lighter, the more ethereal, the more 
heavenly will be the same substance vaporized into its 
ultimate atoms, (‘This last is a deduction of my own— 
at least, | am not aware that the opinion has been enter. 
tained by any other—yet I believe it is one which will 
bear reducing). 

That reference to atoms brings me to an examination 
of my author’s views touching the same, He says; 
“The received theory of ultimate atoms probably needs 
radical revision, The universe did not begin with atoms, 
but with a diffused and nebular homogeneous masa,” 
adopt the latter clause of this sentence, leaving out the 
adjective homogeneous, My idea is clearer to me by re- 
garding the mass, diffused though it is, as divided into 
atoms—indeed, the two terms are convertible. The 
atoms are particles of matter, among which lie threads 
of ether unparticled, elastic, imponderable, capable of 
being set into instantaneous vibration throughout all its 
multitudinous windings by the faintest touch upon it, 
The two—matter and not matter—fill the universal space, 
with the exception of a single point, at which there is— 
nothing. Now comes the touch upon the other by intel 
ligence, volition (us to what and where that is, I have no 
thought, and cannot have anything which may be called 
thought). By the touch is caused a springing of the 


-_ 


other, which springing implies a place into which for the 
wave to rise. That place is at the point reserved. I 
have what answers to me for a kind of conception how 
from that single movement, first by precipitation of the 
particles, and by successions of modified actions after- 
wards, all things have been created. 

The author acknowledges that intelligence and that 
volition as having been in the beginning, but denies that 
there can be “a personality and consciousness without 
an organism.” I agree as to the personality, but cannot 
see the way clear to do so with respect to consciousness. 
It strikes me that this is contained, necessarily, in intel- 
ligence. 

In the outlining of the steps taken by the earth in her 
formation, this passage occurs: “ ‘The violent revolutions 
of the countless ages of incandescence, when turbulent 
and volcanic fire was tossing against the curb which na- 
ture was forcing into its mouth, are lost to us.” That 
incandescence is obtained, not as the result of his own 
analysis, but by adoption, it as appears being according 
to the opinion generally accepted. My looking into the 
matter has led ine to the conclusion that the earth was 
not a molten mass originally, having had a crust formed, 
like ice, at her surface since. The more reasonable view 
would seem to me to be, assuming precipitation from 
nebulosity, that the first effect would have been not 
liquefaction, but solidification; and this at the center, 
rather than upon the surface. 

Thus, I have offered much more in the way of criti- 
cism than of praise of this book, feeling sure that its ex- 
cellences (which in my estimation outnumber far its 
faults) will speak in their own favor to all intelligent, 
unprejudiced readers. G. W. EVELETH, 

Fort Fatrrig.p, Me., June 25, 1867. 





MISCELLANEA. 


so the clergymen who are to officiate in the ser- 
vices at the old church in Sleepy Hollow, mentioned 
in the subjoined note, are the Revs. Henry B. Smith, 
D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
Jolin De Witt, D.D., of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick ; Abraham KR. Van Neat, D.D., of Florence, 
Italy ; Elbert S. Porter, D.D., editor of The Ohristian 
Intelligencer, N. Y.; John A. Aspinwall, of Bay Ridge, L. 
1.; Daniel Curry, D.D. The afternoon services will be 
under the direction of the pastor, who intends adapting 
the services alike to children and their elders, with the 
hope of establishing a Free Mission Church, 


To Tit Eprron or Tit RouND TABLE : 

Sint: The denizens of Sleepy Hollow are waking from 
their drowse, Even the Dutch dominie and the Duteh 
elders and deneon of the Old Duteh Church are shaking 
off their lethargy and awaking to a sense of the disgrace 
fulnens of letting the old church tumble down and the 
old graveyard peow up with briardand thorns, They have 
mowed down the weeds, They have cut off the briara, 
They have swept outthe church, Nay, they have ina 
tuted nervice again in the old building, aod daa printed 
clreular whieh they have ciroulated through the neigh 
borhood say, “Ploase God and Eis people, the light 
which shined so brightly in this spot two eenturles ayo 
shall shine henceforth till glory dawn!" LT learn that it 
ie thelr purpose to put the church and grounds, as speed 
ily as powsible, in good condition, * both as a memorial of 
the piety of the past and an focentive to that of the 
present.” The service is to continue at least during July 
and August, It may gratify the historic and literary 
taste of many of your readers in the vicinity to join in 
these services, RitZuMA, 


At Appleton’s may be seen a very curious and inter 
esting relic of pre-revolutionary times in the shape of a 
formal renunciation of belief in the doctrine of tranaub- 
stantiation which justices of the peace were made to 
subscribe in Virginia before receiving thelr commissonsa, 
Attached to the document are about forty signatures, 
comprising many of the foremost names of the colony, 








There are two of Washington's clear, bold autographs, 
showing that he twice held the worshipfal offices of jus. 
tice, one under date of Sept, 21, 1768, and the other July 
16,1770, Bryan Fairfax and Edward Payne appear to 
have been similarly honored, as also George Mason, one of 
the delegates chosen by the General Assembly to attend the 
Convention at Philadelphia, Then are John Carlyle and 
Augustus Darrell and Henry Gunnel and many others of 
the F, F, V,'s whose names are atill literally household 
words in the Old Dominion; and one John Atcheson 
represented unworthily by his mark, The undoubted 
genuineness of the paper and the peculiarity of ita re- 
ligious test for oflice invest it with considerable interest 
for the lover of national antiquities, 


Tit Paris Exposition, one might have thought, would 
settle at once and for all the question of superiority 
among rival exhibitors, But the tinal judgement has ap- 
parently left that matter as undecided as ever, so far, at 
least, as regards American manufactures, Each of the 
only two American firms, for instance, who exhibited 
— triumphantly assures us that the decree of tho 

Uxposition places its entire superiority beyond dispute ; 
and one may read in the papers the successive advertise- 
ments of a score of sewing-machine companies confident- 
ly appealing to the sentence of the same tribunal to show 
how immeasurably each of them is ahead of all competi- 
tors, It is somewlac bewildering to outsiders, but we 
may at any rate congratulate ourselves that in these two 
most important branches of art and industry tho strife is 
strictly internecine, However we may wrangle over tho 
palm among ourselves, it is put beyond cavil that on these 
points the old world can only learn from the new, And 
it is especially flattering to our national vanity that we 
should have been able to furnish two samples of Ameri- 
can pianos, which, while surpassing, longo intervallo, the 
best work of the most renowned European makers, should 
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be so nearly equal in merit as to puzzle their very manu- 
facturers to decide which is best. It almost tempts one 
to look forward to a day when America shall furnish 
Europe with music as well as instruments. 








LITERARIANA. 


VHERE is an old play called The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
which was first printed in 1634; and the title-page 
of that edition specified that it was “written by the 
memorable worthies of their time, Mr. John Fletcher and 
Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent.” In the third folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays it was inserted, with vari- 
ous others not now recognized, as the production of that 
author. A stage tradition defines Shakespeare’s share as 
the first act. Coleridge “can scarcely retain a doubt as 
to the first act’s having been written by Shakespeare;” 
Charles Lamb very much inclines to the same view. 
But at the present time little notice is taken of the work, 
and few, other than professed Shakespearian scholars, 
have ever read it. Internal evidence—the evidence of 
excellence—is scarcely applicable. Shakespeare wrote 
not only Lear, but The Comedy of Errors. In the pres- 
ent case the first act is clearly the best of the five. The 
same characters are more sprightly than elsewhere, the 
display more effective, the dialogue more natural (with 
the exception of one scene in the third act), the descrip- 
tion more vivid. So far, the players’ tradition seems sup- 
ported. But on analysis there is in all an impression dif- 
fering from that of any other Shakespearian style. It is 
too much like a careful finish on a poor model. Shakes- 
peare, Rembrandt-like, generally finished his work with 
a great dash of the pencil; this is painfully elaborated. 
Still, it may have been a work written before his style— 
whatever tbat is—was formed. Or he may have varied 
from that style, have given more finish, on writing in 
partnership. And there is a test, slight but good, not 
applied heretofore. The first appearance of the simple 
neuter pronoun possessive, the familiar “ its,” in an Eng- 
lish book, is in the writings of Shakespeare. Perhaps he 
borrowed the word from some speaker ; perhaps he coined 
it, and thus enriched the language as well as the mind of 
his people with an element of every-day life. However 
this may be, he seems to have used the word firat among 
the authors of his time, 
Now, this word occurs twice in the firat act of The Tro 
Noble Kinamen, and not at all in the other four, The 
passages, quoted from a modern copy, are as followa ; 


“Then bootless toil inuet recompense iteelf 
With ite own sweat. 1, 1 (iret Queen), 
"A most unbounded tyrant, whore siecesses 
Make Heaven tinfeared, and villany assured 
Heyoud ite power there ia nothing, 1, 2 (Palamon), 
As a ineans of comparison, the various places in which 
the word oceurs in the fret folio are given, The occur 
renee of it in the quarton is not traced, on aecount of lack 
of books, 
"And my trust 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A faleehood in it's contrarie, ae qeeat 
Aa iy triet wae,” — Tempest, i, % rompero), 
“Thin musieke crept by me vypon the waters, 
Allaying both their tury, and my passion 
With it's ewoet ayre,"—empeat, 1, 8 (Mordinand), 
* Tleauen grant ve ite peace, but not the King of Hungaries.” 
Measure for Measure, i, 2 (ivet Gent), 
Tow sometimes Nature will betray it's folly ? 
It's fenderiense ? and make it eelfe a pastime 
‘Vo harder bosomen?"— Winter'a Zale, i. 2 (Leonter), 


"My dagger muszel'd, 
Leawt it should bite it's master,” odd, 


“Bo plainer with me, let me know my troapas 
Dy ivwowne ¥ wage,’ /bid (Camillo), 


*\tach following day 

Became the next daye « maater, HH the Inet 

Made former wonders, it's.” Wing Henry VIIT, 1,1 (Norfolk), 

The word occurs moe frequently In modern editions— 
thanks either to the editors or the quartos, For instance, 
itis in Zempeat, Wd (Gonzalo); Romeo and Juliet, 1.8 
(Nurse); //amlet, 1. 3 (deratio); Zamlet, v. 1 (Hamlet) ; 
Antony and Cleopatra, 7 (two ennen); Winter'a Tale, 
1. 8 (Leontes), and di, 2 (Hermione); and in Aing Jlenry 
V,,v.2 (Burgundy), In all these cases the firet follo han 
“it.” Further, modern coples have tt in 72. King Henry 
TV., AL. 8, where the first has hia,” Lear, iv. 2, Ina pas 
faye notin the firat; and another in Lear, 1, 4, where 
the first has it by mistake, and some later ones have it 
once, Kome twice, ‘The passage in the ftirat is,“ Mor you 
know Nunekle, the hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
that it's had it head bit off by it young,” 

The passage from Zamlct, 1. 8, though reading “ it” in 
the first folio, ia printed “its” in the third quarto, and 
that from v, 1 was so printed in the fourth, 

From all this, then, it is exceedingly probable that the 
tradition attributed to “the players” is well founded, 
and that in the first act of Zhe 7wo Noble Kinsmen we 
have another work of William Shakespeare. Not his best 
work, perhaps; possibly written under some embarrass- 
ment, or under different circumstances from those plays 
which he wrote all himself; possibly tampered with by 
Fletcher to accommodate the plot of the rest of the play ; 
but withal mainly, fundamentally, his own. 


Tn Prince Socrery, of Boston, has just issued, as 
the third of its publications, John Danton’s Letters Writ. 
ten from New Hngland, A.D. 1686,“ In which are de- 
scribed his Voyages by Sea, his Travels on Land, and 
the Characters of his Friends and Acquaintances "—this 
being printed from the original MS, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford, and accompanied with full introductions, 
Notes, appendix, index, etc., Mr, William EH. Whittemore 
being its editor, Postponing a description of the book, 
Wo may say at present that this volume is a small quarto, 
uniform with its predecessors, the J/utchinson Fanon 
and Wm, Wood's New Haglund Prospect ; is very beau- 
tifully printed by ‘I, Marvin & Son, perhaps with too 


much ink, but with a typographical excellence that we 
have never seen surpassed ; and that—beside three sets 
of twenty copies each, one upon large paper, one for the 
editor, and one for the treasurer—the edition consists of 
one hundred and fifty copies, whose price is eight dollars. 


WITH its last issue The Yale Cowrant became The Col- 
lege Courant—a change which was made necessary by 
some entanglements which we do not understand respect: 
ing its editorial management, but which, from the num- 
ber before us, seems to imply anything but the abandon- 
ment of the interests of the college at which it is pub- 
lished. Zhe Courant, in fact, is enlarged both in dimen- 
sions and in scope, and appears even more than before to 
be largely superior to any of the other college newspaper 
periodicals which we have seen, most of which, as has 
been before intimated, we are able to hold in but slight 
esteem. ‘The alumni of the college, we presume, patron- 
ize it universally ; and a continuance of the new manage- 
ment, as it appears in the first number of the new series, 
should ensure its large circulation among the undergrad- 
uates, if not the alumni, of all our leading colleges. 


THE TREE-TOAD. 


I. 
The tree-toad lives in the leafy tree, 
And an airy philosopher sure is he ; 
Seldom, I ween, 
He thinks to roam 
From the branches green 
Where he makes his home. 
And who so content and so happy as he, 
As aloud he chirps in the leafy tree ! 


IL. 
Along the gray bark he outstretches himself, 
As gray as it; or the Frotean elf 
Assumes the dye 
Of the lush green leaves, 
And the passer-by - 
So the imp deceives, 
Who may chance to spy him, but deems that he 
Is a parcel and part of the leafy tree. 


IIL. 
In lore of the weather the wight is wise, 
And clearer he sees with his keen bright eyes 
The coming of rain 
Than we with ours, 
Chirping amain 
tre the blue sky lowere ; 
A prophet as well as philosopher he, 
Foretelling the storm in the leafy tree. 


iv, 
A friend ia he of the birds, no doubt, 
Keeps guard in the tree when they go out; 
i the eedge-grown poud 
Ile seeks no place, 
For he seeme not fond 
Of the bellowing race, 
A sort of poetic ariatocrat he, 
At vase aud aloft in the leafy tree, 


Vv 
A lazy, luxurions life he leada; 
llow the vreat world wage, lio} little he heeda 
No troubles, ho cates 
‘To vex his brain, 
And merrily fares 
In the sun or the rain 
A jolly good tellow and free ie he, 
‘Lhe liseom tree toad in the leafy tree, 


vi, 
fo, Bybaritetlike, he spends hia time 
Till the Autumn comes with his cold eriep rime, 
And the wild winds sweep, 
And the leaves fy fast; 
Then he falle asleep, 
And hie holiday's past 
Till the Winter is o'er, when again wakes he 
‘V'o chirp aw before in the leafy tree, 
_L, SuowmMaken, 


Prov, WinttAM L, Monvaaun, the librarian of Am 
herst College, has prepared a catalogue of the articles, 
with their authorship, of the Jeading magazines and re 
views of the lant fifteen years, So valuable a work of 
reference should not only be published but revised up to 
date at convenient intervals, 


Mr. Wo, I’, ALLEN has compiled an interesting collec 
tion of the words and music of Southern slave songe, 
which is to be published by Messra, A, Simpson & Co, 


Miss Avausta J, EvANS has received the degree of 
Miatresa of English Literature from the Baltimore Fe 
male College, 


Mn, Evang ScouyLer has been appointed consul at 
Moscow, 


Sin Joun Bowntna sends a letter to The Athenaum 
in correction of * the strange delusion” shown by M, Gul- 
vot in his newly-published volume, “that Ae and other 
advisers of the short-alghted Louis Philippe were the 
councillors and controllers of his policy,” that the king 
“*had unreserved confidence in his ministers,’ ” and that 
M, Guizot * ‘constantly maintained his own independ: 
ence’” and “ ‘directed as he thought proper his foreign 
agents,” = Sir John, after quoting several well-known 
historical incidents which refute these statements, gives 
others that came under his own personal observation, 
from which we quote ; 


*T was once seated with Louis Philippe when he took from his 
side-pocketa bundle of deapatches, and showing them to me said, 
*Croyes vous que mes ministres alent va ga?’ Thad the boldness 
—perhaps the imprudence—to ask whether there was not some 
danger in carrying on a correspondence on public affairs d Cinsgu 
of his responsible advisers, But he said he would never be a 
‘nullity,’ nor sit in his council like an English sovereign, to be 
nothing and to way nothing. He often spoke of his‘ unrestrained 
liberty of action,’ and boasted of the adroitness with which he 
managed to have his own way. I ventured on one occasion to 
remark that, by taking upon himself so much of personal reapon- 
sibility, he made questions which ought only, as with ua, to affect 
the ministry, to compromise the monarchy itself; and on another 
occasion, when he said, ‘Il n'y a que moi qui pulase méner cette 
voiture 1A,’ meaning the state carr “oe, T replied, ‘Mats «i vous la 
verses, sire!’ In the latter part of his reign he became more and 
more impatient of contradiction, more and more garrulous, and 
complained to one of his courtiers of the ‘choses vertes’ which 
[had uttered to him, No one who had any copereannsy of watch- 
ing the atate of public opinion in France could be unaware of the 
fact that, if the Doctrinaires maintained any influence, it was 
because their doctrine was, for the most part, accepted by and 
acceptable to the king; indeed, thelr views moatly accorded with 
his own, He liked to answer friends who suggested that the 
advice of those who flattered him by concurring with his own 








opinions was not always the most trustworthy with the retort, 


that ‘ the multitude had more flatterers than the monarch.’ When, 
in 1848, the private apartments of the king, in the Palace of the 
Tuileries, were eutered, the curious list of names in the hand- 
writing of the king, headed ‘ Hommes a moi!’ afforded a singular 
illustration of his Majesty’s pe: sonal government. The incredi- 
ble number of deputies in the chamber who held places under 
that government at the time of its downfall, and who received 
their appointments from the interference of the king himself, 
need only to be pointed at as a justification of that general dis- 
content which, in the day of danger, left the too-contident king 
without a single efficient ally.” 

M. E. HATIN has published at Paris, we presume for 
the Exposition, a Bibliographie Historique et Critique de 
la Presse Périodique Francaise, an immense work, of 
which an account is given by the admirable new London 
weekly, The Chronicle. “ According to M. Hatin’s inves- 
tigations,” says The Chronicle, “ Antwerp gave birth to 
the first printed journal in 1605. Next comes Germany 
in 1612 or 1615, England in 1622, Holland in 1626, France 
in 1631. One of the points of this introduction is the 
surprising developement of newspapers in the United 
States, where they had not to surmount the obstacles 
that hindered their course elsewhere. M. Hatin tells us 
that the American republic, with its elder sister Switzer- 
land, stands at the head of the list. Next comes Bel- 
gium. France and England are about equal. After them 
comes Prussia. All the other countries are far behind 
these in the proportion between the number of journals 
and the population. In the bibliographical portion of 
the work each newspaper or review has an article de- 
scribing it, and giving bibliographical details of it, often 
its history, its object, its opinions, and its tendencies, 
anecdotes about its editor or publisher, and an estimate 
of its historical importance. Among the most curious 
articles are those on the Ami du Peuple, edited by 
Marat, the last number of which appeared July 13, 17938, 
the day after his death, and on the National, founded by 
MM. Thiers, Mignet, and Armand Carrel. The author 
gives very interesting notices to accompany the lists of 
journals which appeared at certain critical times—in 
1792, 1814, 1830, 1448. In this last year several papers 
were founded to recommend tke rights of women. Some 
of these died the day after their birth—such as the 
Républic des Femmes, the Politique des Femmes, the Opin- 
ion des Kemmes. One of them, the Voix dea Memmes, 
lasted six weeks,” 

“HH. A. L.,” the “Old Shekarry ’—we do not know 
more definitely who he ia than that le is the author of 
The Hunting Grounds of the Old World—has written a 
book called The Morest and the Wield, in which he recounta 
his exploita in the Gaboon, Here, in company with Mr, 
Winwood Reade, he met Mr, William Walker, the mis 
sionary, and Mr, R. B, Walker, the merchant, Whoae tea 
timony about M, Du Chaillu’s adventures waa long ago 
made public, “ H, A, lL,” comes toa different conclusion 
from Mr, Reade, and believea that Du Chailla did kill 
gorillas, He also learned that " the book | quatorial 
Africa| had been written in America, from the explorer'a 
notes, as, when it waa firet published, M, Da Chaillu 
could not speak six words consecutively of Hoglish,” He 
met M, Du Chaillu's mother, " a negress of the M'’pongue 
tribe—and her daughter,” from whom he learned little, 
as they aaid that ‘they had seen very little of Paullu 
(aa they called Du Chaillu) since he had acquired white 
man's fetish,’ ” 


Dr, Livinasronn's death has been again confirmed, 
again denied, and again confirmed, A Dr, Mellor, formerly 
a member of his expedition, announced at Cape ‘Town that 
the first ramore were authentic; and The Timea af Ine 
dia, of May 28, gave full details of his murder, received 
from the officers of a war vessel of the Sultan of Zanzi 
bar, which reached Bombay on May 15, Dr. Living: 
atone, it seema, was deserted by moat of his followers on 
account of sickness, his animals also perished, and he was 
attended by very few men, While separated even from 
thoxe he was attacked by three savages of the Mafite 
tribe, two of whom he shot, when the third stole be- 
hind him and brained him with an axe, but waa himaelf 
shot by Moosa, one of Livingstone’a Johanna attendanta, 
who buried his master where he fell, A subsequent issue 
of the same paper contradicted the atory and maintained 
hia safety, A still later issue contradicts this contradic: 
tion and reasserta hia death, All which leaves the mat- 
ter much as it was before, 


RATHER more than a month ago we learned from some 
French or German papers, and announced, that “Ivan 
Turgenef . . . haa written a novel entitled Smoke, for 
the Messager Russe.’ The paragraph was destined to 
afford another indication of the dangers of The Mvening 
Post's second-hand learning, It went over to Kogland, 
got into The London Review, where it suffered by a mis 
take of the types, got back here by mail last week, where- 
upon 7'he Post states, as an item of news, that the novel- 
ist had “ written a story called ‘Smoke for the Messager 
Russe’ '—quite a different title—* for which he has been 
paid sixteen thousand silver roubles ’—the fact being, as, 
we stated, that he was to receive siv thousand silver- 
roubles. 

Dr. Evita, librarian of the University of Tiibingen, 
Wiirtemberg, has sent to the Paris Exhibition an auto- 
graph folio volume entitled Golasta, which contains the 
ritual, baptismal songs, and dirges of the Mandeans, 
otherwise called the Sabians or disciples of St, John, a 
religious sect numbering some five hundred men which 
resides on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and has its 
own language, sacred books, and writing characters, No 
movable types have ever been made of the language, 
which is fast dying out, and will, perhaps, leave no other 
memento than this single volume. 

THe authorship of Philoctetes, a classical tragedy, 
which, when published anonymously soon after Mr, 
Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, excited much attention 





and curiosity, and was warmly praised by the reviewers, 
has come out, His new tragedy of Orestes is published 
over his name, Mr, William P. Lancaster, M.A. 

Mr. Ropert BROWNING has at last received from the 
University of Oxford the honorary degree of Master of 
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Arts which his friends ineffectually tried to get for him 
in season to qualify him asa candidate for the Poetry pro- 
fessorship recently awarded Sir F., H, Doyle. 


Mra. BE. LYNN Linton writes to The Atheneum in 
praise of the conduct of Messra, Harper & Bros, in allow- 
ing her, unsolicited, an interest in the sale of their edi- 
tions of her novela, Lizeie Lorton af Greyrigg and So: 
tig the Wind. 


Mr, Gionaw Avauatis SALA, The London Revtew 


adja, intends giving readings if this eountry, 


Misa Fionmne®m MARKYAT'A Hew novel is The Confea 
aiona af Gevald Hateourt, 


Mi, Hanaimian Wabawoon—of whose Dietionary 
af Baglah Htymology the eoneliding part is juat pub 
lished—has in preas a work On the Origin af Language 


Mu, A.C. Swinnunni has an article on Mr, Morria’s 
Life and Death of Jason in thia month's Murtnightly 
Review, 


Di, C, M, InaLmny, ina paper read before the loyal 
Society of Literature, intimated that the relatives and 
executors of Samuel Taylor Coleridge had many of his 





THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No, 129, 
SATURDAY, JuLY 15 
Reform in the Judiciary, The Tendency of Democracy, 
Ritialism, Maximilian and Santa Anna, Railway Mieeriea, 

The Religious Aspect of Darwinism, G, Washington | 
Moon's Criticiama, 
CORRESPONDENUE; 
London, 
LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR: 
Reform in the Assembly, | 
REVIEWS; | 
Draper's American Civil War, Longfellow's Dante, 
Modern Enquiries, 
The Wearing of the Grey, Far Above Rubies, My Gift, Coaina, | 
The Student of Blenheim Forest, 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Studies in the Gospels, 
The Black Phantom, Thackeray's Lectures, The Invisibles, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, New Music, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. LITERARIANA, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 








[From the Anglo-American Times, London, June 29, 1867.] 


“The rise and progress of The Round Table is more suggestive 
of the history of journalism in New York than perhaps any news- 
paper there published. Zhe Round Table does not call itself a 
newspaper, being purely a review of literature, society, and art; 


yet, we presume, it is legally included in the category. With all ! 


the literary merit of The London Saturday Review, it is free from 
the defects of that paper. It does not seek, by giving the reins 
to a sarcastic and bitter spirit, to increase the circulation, pander- 
ing to some of the most hateful feelings of our nature. It is 
eminently fair and truthful ; broad in its views, fearless in enun- 
ciating them; free from all party bias, taking and maintaining 
its stand on the most solid platform, and each week writing so 
forcibly as to increase an influence destined, we feel sure, to have 
a most beneficial effect. Not only does it handle political sub- 
jects with a powerful grasp, unravelling the most intricate ques- 
tions, but it exposes social delinquencies, so as to touch the sin- 
ners to the quick, and force men and women to mend their man- 
ners. No journal has done so much to elevate the tone of the 
American press, and, considering its youth, whatever may be its 
success commercially, of which we know nothing, the power it 
has attained makes it a prodigy among publications.” 





COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
O1ts, in combination with GLyceRINE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 


exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For eale by all | satisfaction giveuornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior | 
| aty 


Druggists. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DIsEAsEs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
AbuLts and CHILDREN with perfect saFrEerrY. 

Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sareaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink ; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

An IntTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.8, etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from ths excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy ia equal to the Kxtract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power is extraordinary, more #0 than any other drug that Lam 
acquainted with, It ia in the atrictest sense a tonic with thia in- 
valuable attribute, that it ia applicable to a atate af the ayatem xo 
sunken and yet ao irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
cluss unavailable or injurious, 





HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


Katablished upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Divas? And Chemist, 
64 Broadway, New York, 


BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Tit Rouno TABLE. 


writings, as yet unprinted, which will still be given to 
the public. 


Mr. JAMES TIANNAY has written a memoir of Charles 
Churchill for Messrs Bell & Daldy’s Aldine dition of the 
British Pocta, 


Mit. HoPPOn has just isstied the firat complete transla 
tion of ,Vietor Hugo's Votre Dame, whieh contains three 
iiore Chapters than any previous edition, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


To tHe Kniton oF THe Rovwn Tania: 

Ain; Please confer a favor upon two interested readers af The 
Round Table by stating how many /ityle Me, Aifved Tennyson haa 
written Very singerely, N.U. HK, ONL 

Lone Baawon, duly 1, i807 


We do not waderstand what eur queriasta mean, “Idyla'iea 
Vagiie term which might include very many of Mr, Tennyson's 
shorter poems, The only ones, we believe, to which he has given 
that name are Maid, Vivien, Blaine, and Guinevere, whieh he 
grouped as the /ifyls of the Aiéng, although he had previously 
written of Sir Gallahad and others of "that great order of the 
Table Hound,” whe might well have been introduced here, It 


AN UNPRECEDENTED TRIUMPH. 

Canin Desvaton, Panis Exvoartion, duly 1, 1867 
“Moninway & Bona, of New York,” 
Have been awarded, by the Supreme Jury of the Exposition, Tum 
inet Gob Mepan or Ment for the highest degree af perfection 
in Grand, Square, dnd Upright Pianos, and the moat valuable in 
ventions, showing the greatest progresa in the conatruction af piano 
JSovtea, with the atrongeat endoraement of the SUpneMa INTHRNA 
TIONAL JURY, 


In addition to the above, Steinway & Sons have received the 


following Cable despatch ; 
Pania, July 4, 


The great Société des Beaux Arta of Paris have, after a careful 
examination of all the musical instruments exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, awarded to Strinway & Sons, of New York, 


fy 


{ No. 130 
( July 20, 1867 


was also stated that to the volume which bore the name of Haoch 


Arden the Laureate was minded to give the title, Jdyls of the 
Hearth, 


No tHe Horton oF Tie Rouny Tanner: 

Bir: The lines quoted by “ Manhattan” In your Notes and Que 
fies of July Hare to be fuuiid in full in one of Moure's Melodies, 
beginning, 

“ One bunper at parting, thotigh many.” 


If, 

To THA Horton oF THe Totnn TARE! 

Bik! The curios evitaph adverted to if your paper of this date 
lids heen expoinded ina way Which, IP Hot Absolutely aatishetory, 
is iiveniols And platisible, The suFreéh version OF Ib is AB ful 

ows! 

Hese qued lissH Quon, eat quad fon fill Hest Gran, ease | 
Has8 Quod est Hon | Hees Guop est Hon est, CFE Head, 

Th whieh, it will be perceived, the lines form two dactylie hex 

aineters of tolerable quality 

The explanation is that it is a punning epitaph (perhape hy 
fA Village schoolmaster) an one Tohy Watt (0 be what-esse quad), 
Ald tay be read somewhat in this way (Femembering that ib ia 
al epitaph an samehody)) 

' To he what Tohy Wattia (a blessed saint, let ve hape), is te he 
what Toby Watt wae net (on earthy: Pohy Watt ie naty (yet) 
Toby Walt is; Toby is not, be will be (at the last day at any 

fate.) 

Tn the copy given above the capitals and punctuation haye been 
supplied to inake the translation clearer, 

*'Tohy or not Toby) that ia the question,” 


Yours truly, Tonias Warr, dia, 


CHICKERING & SONS' 


AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 
AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS, 


Tn addition to the 
GUAND GOLD MEDAL OF TLONOK, 
the Eapanon Navo.son, in person, accompanied the presentation 
with the decoration of 
THE CROss OF THE LEGION OF TIONOR, 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 


the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for 
Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 





their Grand Testimonial Medal, for greatest superiority and novel- 
ty of construction in Pianos. | 


Warerooms, first floor of Steinway Hall, 71 and 73 East Four- 
teenth Street, between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New | 
York. 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE TRIUMPHANT! | 


ELIAS HOWE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 


HOWE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 


AWARDED A 


| COLD MEDAL 


| 
| 


JR., 


And created a Knight of the Legion of Honor by the 


Emperor Napoleon 
| for the Sewing Machine, which puts ‘‘ the Howe” at the head of 
| all sewing machine exhibitors. 
THE FIRST AND BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD! 
| 699 Broapway, New York. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


| EsTABLISHED 1853. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
| extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
‘inst MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 

| Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 
| Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 

| which no other house has or keeps for eale. 

| N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 





tyle. 
*,* Send for Circular. 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Ss treet, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
| plexion follows the use of HELMBOLD’s ConcENTRATED Extract 
| SARSAPARILLA, It removes black epots, pimples, and all erup- 
, tions of the skin, Sold by all Druggists. 





| Inthe Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hetmpoin's Hicuty ConcentRATED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists, 





THATHD Exrnact ow SanmarvanitiaA invariably does, Ask for 


Helmbold's, Take no other, Sold by all druggiste, 
Quantity vs, Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 


MansaraniLLa, The dose is small, Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err, Bold by all druggiste, 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood, Ietmpoip's ix- 
TRACT MARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value, Sold by 
all druggiste, 





and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 


THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL ‘CoMMISSION PLACING THE 
CHICKERING PIANO AT THE I[kAD OF ALL OTHERS, 
Warerooms, 
652 Broadway, New York, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 
Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


| The Bureau Undertakes: 

IL—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
| SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
| LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

I.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 

AND 10 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS: 
‘]IL.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 

ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS ‘THEY 

| SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING Di- 

FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 

| WRITING FOR REVIEWS OK MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
| PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
H MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTEKS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
| WHEN DESIRED. 
VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 
| VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
| VIIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
| PARIS, AND LONDON. 
| IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCIIASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCI 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 
| X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 





DOWN ADDRESSES, SEKMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


| The Amorican Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Lecturera and Lyceums invited to put themaclves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, #1. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted, 
Liberal discounts allowed, Wareroome, 616 Broadway, N, Y, 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A, DEMAIUEST, Kograver, 142 Brondway, corner of 


| John Street, Oryetal Cards, Monograma, ete, 


Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Wace Powders and Washes, All such remedies close up 
| the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
| If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
He_MBoLp's ExrRacy BAnBAPAKILLA, Hold by all Druggiate, 
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11 BIBLE HOUSE. 


CHURCH BOOKSTORE. 


I, DB. DURAND, Successor to DANIBL DANA, 





Jtet PUBLIBAKD: 


Explanation of the Chureh BServies; on, A Be: 
Hits OF THOUGHTS 64 THR LissoNns, CoLLaers, HpisPins, AND 
GosPais FoR youre libApbRS, Hy A, d, isis, Bloth, extra, 
ees with a fie froutispiese, printed in red and black, 


Brandeges, ferione of the inte Nev, Jolin J, Hrandeges, 
H.D., teeter of Grace Chnreh, Utiea, No ¥, With a fine lith: 
ograph of hia Memorial Monument, 1 ¥ol, 1me, eloth, $2, 

Croawell, TH Domestic Aivan) A Manual of Family Pray- 
va, Adapted to the Varina Seasone of the Heelesiastioal 

ear, elf, 1 vol, 1hmo, cloth, extra, red edges, @1 84 
The Celestial Country, ‘The thythm of Bernard de 
forlate, Monk of Cluny, on the Celestial Country, Trane 
ated by the Hey, d, M. Neale, D.D, Hata cloth, red edges, 
HU beute; paper covers, red edges, W cents 

The Criterion, A Means of Distinguishing Truth from 
fie in Queetions of the Times, ete, Hy A, Cleveland Coxe, 
1D. d vol, imu, 76 cents, 


Address 
H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House 


For Gaile Chea’. An Elegant Copy (new) of 
the Bneyelopwdia Dritannion, bound in half turkey moroceu, Ad 
dress P.O. Drawer 14), Huffalo, N.Y, 

THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine ia Time, Does experience confirm the 


élaime put forth in ite favor atthe outset? ia the grand question, | Donation of 20,052,000 acres Government land, the full 


Apply this criterion, #0 sitaple yet eo searching, to 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, 


TABLE. 


Trt Rounn 


THE 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


fife HOW Conetfietiig A Railroad from 
OMAHA, NEBRABKA, 


weatward towards the Paciie Osean, making with ita eonnee 
tists Ai inbroken line 


AGKOAS Ti CONTINENT 
The Company how offer a limited amount of their 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


having thirty years to run, and hearing titerest, payable in the 
city of New York, at the rate of Bix Pan Cane, iy Goin, ab 
NINETY CHNTS ON THE DOLLAR, 

Thia road ia completed from Omaha 45 miles weet, and ia fully 
equipped, and trains are regularly running over it, An additional 
portion of 17% miles is under contract te be done September 1 
of this year, and it ia expected that the entire road will be in 
running order from Omaha to its western connection with the 
Central Pacifie within the year ia70 


MBANS OF THE COMPANY, 
UW Mix Per Cent, Thirty-year Honda, averaging 
About $95,260 per mile, catimating the distance at 
1,405 niles, ‘ ' ' ’ ' » $44,208,000 
The Company's own Firat Mortgage Bonds, Mabe AY 
Act oF Conatiias 4 Vine? Linn On THe ENTine 
Lin#—eAiie Amount, , ‘ » 44,908,000 





value of which could not now be realized—esti 


Hated at , , ‘ ‘ : ‘ , 80,600,000 


Total resources, xelusive of eapital, , 118,416,000 
The authorized Capital Stock of the Company is one hundred 


Now has it worn? What has been ite history? How does it | million dollars, of which five millions have already been paid in, 


stand to-day ¥ 


The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at least five hundred nostrams 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The * limbo of things lost on earth" is probably paved 
with empirical failures, But TaRRANT'’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
‘golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 


remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- | 


sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
60 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammaticn. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the bleod. 


Manufactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent aMlictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, 

For sale at all the principal druggiste’. 





Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 

There ia no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
sonp as this SAPONIFIER, In saving your waste grease, and 
tising the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will coat you @c, per lb,; and if you bay the grease, it 
will come only to Ge, or Ts, por tb, 

Vor sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 

Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.— Madame 
Junel's Mammarint Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
Physiologically, Depot 007 Broadway, or 14 Kast Twentieth 
Street, N, ¥, Send stamp for Treatise, Sold at druggists’ and 
ladies’ furnishing stores everywhere, 


| The cost of the road is estimated by competent engineers to be 

| about one hundred million dollars, exclusive of equipment, 

| PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS, 

| The railroad connection between Omaha and the East is now 

complete, and the earnings of the Union Pacific on the sections 
already finished for the month of May were $261,782, These sec- 
| tional earnings as the road progresses will much more than pay 

the interest on the Company's bonds, and the through business 

over the only line of railroad between the Atlantic and Pacific 

must be immense, 


VALUE AND SECURITY OF THE BONDS, 


The Bonds now offered are less than ten million dollars on 517 
miles of road, on which over twenty million dollars have already 
been expended. 

At the present rate of premium on gold, these bonds pay an 
annual interest on the present cost of 

NINE PER CENT., 
and it is believed that on the completion of the road, like the 
Government Bonds, they will go above par. The Company in- 
| tend to sell but a limited amount at the present low rate, and 
retain the right to advance the price at their option. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York by the 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank, No. % Nassau St.; 

CxiarkE, DopGE & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall St.; 

Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall St.; 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the United 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may be obtained. 
They will also be sent by mail from the Company's Office, 20 
Nassau Street, New York, on application. Subscribers will se- 
lect their own agents in whom they have confidence, who alone 
will be responsible to them for the safe delivery of the bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


A Book that should be Read by Every One, 
Rich or Poor, who would Spend Less with- 
out Buying Less. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 

Their History, Organization, and Management, based on the re- 

cent work of EveGene Ricuter, with annotations and 
amendments, rendering the work epecially adapted for use 
in the United States. 

Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use, 
Quantity equals any dollar size, Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists, 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot, 
05 Duane St, Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham: 
pooing, and Dyeing, 05 Duane Street, 


Old eyes made new without spectacies, 
doctor, or medicine, Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 centa, 

Address Dit, B, Bb, FOOTH, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street, 


Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on reecipt of 10 cents, 
Address Dh, HB, B, FOOTH, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 





Tweunty-eighth Street, 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Publishers’ Civeutar (Philadelphia). 


“TE 1s 6eFtalnly the hest thine of the kind ever attempted in 
this eountty, Abd should be eneutiFAged Hy All Who have Any taste 
iit literatire,” 


The Riehmond Hwamtier, 


“This paper combines all the piquaney and variety of the heat 
weeklies with the dignity and learning whieh belong to a quar 
terly review, We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is the hest literary paper, ia all senses, published in the 
whole of the United States,” 


The New Vork Times 


“THe Tovuap Tania has beeome euch a weekly journal as has 
heen for a long time needed in the United States—a journal whieh 
has the genius and learning and brillianey of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and whieh, at the same time, has the epirit and 
the inetineta of America,” 


The Anglo-American Timea (London) 


“Tt comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklies than the New York daily press dows to that 
of the leading London dailies, Ibis characteriaed by the strongest 
and freeat expression of truth | commenting without fear on pevial, 
political, and moral delinquencies,” : 


Trubner'a Litevary Record (London), 


TH New Youk hound Tanin is the bert literary paper pub 
lished in the United States, It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritiam, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences; its warm advocacy of international eopy- 
right aud its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
special acknowledgement,” 


The HRookseller (London), 


‘Tug Roonp Tanie is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States," 


The London Review, 


“THe Rounp Tas_e is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
healthy writing throughout the States.” 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 


“It is the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press. It is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and critical journal of which no American 
of taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his- 
tory, that is suying a good deal.” 


The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


“This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed to the false, and 
realities as opposed to conventional shams, established itself 
firmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review ; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited.” 

The Norfolk Virginian. 

“THE RounD TaBLz is beyond all question the freshest, most 
vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country, 
Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless ia exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. Taz Rounp T ase is 
in this country what The Atheneum and Suturday Review are in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re- 
fined literary taste.” 


The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald. 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America.” 

The New York Leader. 

“THe RounD TABLE has achieved cosmopolitan success. It is 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Suturday Review is to 
London and Great Britain’s wilderness of parishes. Extracts 
from THe Rounp Taber figure weekly in Public Opinion, pub- 
lished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
papers in the world.” 

The Troy Times. 

“Tue Rounp TABLE has a field of its own, and the fleld it 
made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 
literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 
way. All in all, it is the moet entertaining weekly printed for 
well-read, thinking, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account.” 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

‘* Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit of ac- 
cusing Tus Rounp Tansee of flippancy and undue censoriousness, 
We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
also, in many instances, fallen into the same error and injustice, 
Such readers and writers forget that it is the province of papers 
like THs Round Tase® to asenil error, rather than tamely to ap- 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to prodtice de- 
sired reforms, The firet object to be effected is to arrest atten- 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and diseission, That Tis 
Round TAbL# has succeeded most admirably in doing this is beat 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which it has met 
with, Weadmire the persistent courage with whieh it clings to 
its purpose; its bold, manly course, and the industry and enter- 
prise with which each week it comes up emiling to its work," 


The Davenport (lowa) Gagette, 


** We hazard nothing in saying that it is the best edited literary 
paper of the day, and it has become such by its disdain of all lit 
erary cliques and chicanery," 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 
Capital. . . . « « « $3,000,000 
INCORPORATED 1819. 

Ensure against Joss and damage by Fire and perils of INLAND 
NAVIGATION. 
Losses paid In 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 

Assets JULY 1, 1867. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, . ° ° . ° $515,886 39 


Real Estate, . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° 248,793 02 
Mortgage Bonds, . ° ° ° ° e 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, + 1,206,400 00 


U. 8., State, City Stock, ‘and. other Public Securities, 1,984,308 86 








. $4,650,998 27 
Liabilities, . e e e $377 665 668 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





HAR PER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
: FOR AUGUST, 1867. 
CONTENTS : 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR.-—(Eighth Paper.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—JdJuly 4: The Faithful Ones.—Living on 
the Country.—A Dusty Ride.—A General Skedaddle.—Among 
the Roses.—In the Rain.—Effect of Batteries.—The Unspoken 
Curse.—Hutson’s House.—Cedar Mountain. 
THE TURKS, THE GREEKS, AND THE SLAVONS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Serbian Body-Guard.—Bulgarians: Mer- 
chants and Peasants.—Cathedral of Ochrida.—Mussulmans 
and Rayahs.—Serbian Peasants and Townspeople.—Castle of 
Prizren.—Rayah paying Tribute. 
A PINE-TREE. 


THE DCDGE CLUB; OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Dick Thinks it Over.—The Senator in a 

Bad Fix.—The Senator in a Worse Fix.—Travelling in Italy. 
—The Senator’s Escort.—Dicx in his Glory.—Pietro. 

MR. GREGORY. 

CONSCIENCE AS A DETECTIVE. 

PORT HUDSON. 

A REFORMED RING-MAN. 

EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

TOM MARSHALL OF KENTUCKY. 

MR. PULLET’S MISTAKE, 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF WEBSTER. 

ANTAGONISMS. 

WHAT SHALL THEY DO TO BESAVED? ~* 

THE BEAUTIFUL MISS NEWMAN. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Terms for Harper’s Magazine and Weekly. 


MAGAZINE, one copy ie one yon, . . R4 
WEEKLY, a ‘; > 4 


An extra copy of either the Weekly or the Magazine will be 
supplied gratis to every club of five subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance, or six copies for $20. 

Bound volumes of the Magazine, each volume containing the 
numbers for six months, will be furnished for $3 per volume, and 
sent by mail, postage paid. Bound volumes of the Weekly, each 
volume containing the numbers for one year, will be furnished 
for $7, freight by express paid, the weight of the volumes being 
beyond that allowed in the mail. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW York. 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 








of Yale and other Coileges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popwar and standard 
College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 
JSamous ‘““WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS” and the “*SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated ‘“‘ CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection. 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 
sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
229 Broadway. 





_Naw Yous, June 1, 1867. 





Comstock's Rational Food,—Recommended by 
Prof. WM. A: HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. B. R. PRASLER, M.D., 
and many other eminent physicians, A stibstittte for breast 
milk for infants, containing all its chemical elements ; a concen: 
trated and nutritious health-restoring food for invalids and dys- 
peplics. G. W. COMSTOR K; 57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y, 
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A NEW COMIC BOOK BY ARTEMUS WARD. 
ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughab e chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward's other books. Price $1 50. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Pjeem. The great sensation work. By Ilelper, author of 
The Impending Crisis of the South. $2. 
The Clergyman’s Wife. Mrs. Mowatt’s new book. $1 75. 
The Cameron Pride. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. $1 50. 
How to Make Money, and How to Keep It. #1 50. 
Beauseincourt. New novel, author of Shoaverie. $1 75. 
The Bishop's Son. Alice Cary’s new novel, $1 %5 


These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 


where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 

FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 

Best Family Machine in the World. 

FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
___505 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co., 





45 WALL STRE 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 


CASH Earrenee : * eo «= $400,000 00 


SURPLUS, ° . . . . . e ° 161,331 61 
ASSETS, . ° e ° ° . . . ° - $561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen _Lane, Secretary. 


‘PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLe AGENT, 
39 UNION SQUARE. 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 

At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 

First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 

Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


«DECKER & CO., 
Manufacturers of the Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 
Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 

With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efficiently. 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 








LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American—for public libraries or individuals, 
on the most favorable sein vanities to the new ordered, 


PARTNER WANTED 
IN THE 


BOOKSTORE, 


11 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 





FOR FAMILY USB 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OF FICK, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Capital Required, from $5,000 to $10,000. 


1867. 


indiana: 1867. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 

; or 
Literature, Society, and Art. 

The new volume of THE ROUND TABLE has now commenced 
and will extend to January 1, 1868. The conduct and character of 
the journal have been so widely approved by the public and so 
generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed 
sufficient to say that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be 
measurably inferred from its past ; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprietors 
to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 
able standard of excellence. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


Politics, 


One onpy 1 yor, »«© © @ @ © © @ 86 00 
“ “ Byearse, . . . . . . . 10 00 
“  * 6 months, . . ° . . 3 50 
“ 1 year, clergymen and teachers, . ° 400 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies l year, . ° ° ° 22 50 


ADVERTISING, 

Outside pages, 25 cents per line. 

Inside pages, 20 cents per line. 

Special contracts made and liberal discounts allowed for ex. 
tended time or space. 

Cards of detail sent on application to the office. 

TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTHERS. 

Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Jen Sub- 
scribers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 


exceeding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 
ROUND TABLE without charge. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL’S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
#6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the office of 
either. 

EX CHANGES, 

Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 
ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE 
advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 
copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this office. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 
earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 
P. OU. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE. 

Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 


Assets, 1867, - - =* = $2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
Bb. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 
GEO. T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner, 





Wheeler & Wilson’ s Sewing Machines 
(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 
et of the American Institute, 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THe Rounp Tanur 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C, 


- BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK: 


*,* Proinpt atteition paid to Orders by Mail, 





Printed lof THs Hound Tasie Assoviation by dow A, Gia¥ & Gaben, 16 and 18 Jacob Street) and piiblished at the ofiee, 1d Nassai Street, BaliFdAy, dily BI, 1807, 
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